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An actual occurance in the smashing of a Nazi attack 


A Magnificent Fool 


A sincere tribute to those Men of God, the ministers, priests and rabbis who walk and work ia 
Faith, in the midst of war... whose only weapons are love, prayer, and cool courage... the 
without 


Chaplains of America’s fighting forces who become deathless heroes . . . 


E were resting at ouf base in 
Tunisia—a General and I. 
It was just a féw days after a heavy en- 
gagement with the Nazis, and we had 
been commenting upon the fine cour- 
age and fighting spirit of our American 
troops. 

Abruptly, the General turned to me 
and said, “Say—do you know Chaplain 
C——?” And I answered, “Yes, I know 
him!” 

“Then,” said he, “you know a man 
who has been called a fool and also, 
one of the bravest men of this war. Just 
listen to this and see what you think.” 
And this is what he told me... 

“We were fully exposed, the morn- 
ing the Germans began their counter- 
attack at G——. They got our range 
with their artillery and we had to get 
into the trenches and fox holes in a 
hurry when their dive bombers came 
at us in swarms. 

“Just when I thought I had every- 
thing under control, I looked down 
the road and saw some man crawling 
towards us through the dim light ina 
Jeep. It seemed as if this fellow were 
coming right out of the German lines. 

“When I got a better look, I recog- 


nized him. It was Chaplain C———. 
His Jeep was literally shot to pieces, 
and two of the tires were flat. 

“Shells were dropping all around 
him, but he didn’t seem to see them. 
If he did he didn’t care, because he just 
kept coming. He wasn’t making more 
than six or eight miles an hour through 
the sand—but the Jeep kept coming. 

“When he came nearly opposite us 
I shouted at him:—‘Get out of that thing 
and take cover!’ But he paid no atten- 
tion to me. So I stood up in my trench 
and yelled—‘Did you hear me? Get 
out of that thing, and take cover.’ 

“He didn’t even stop. He just turned 
his head and shouted:—‘Listen, you! 
It took me eight months to get this 
Jeep and I’m not giving it up Re any- 
one!’ Just like that. 

“TI was so mad I couldn’t talk, much 
less shout back at him. But just then 
a couple of star shells lighted things 
up as bright as day and I got a good 
look in the rear of the Chaplain’s Jeep. 

“There were two wounded Ameri- 
can boys in there. 

“Then I understood. Chaplain C—— 
was being a fool. But what a magnifi- 
cent fort. 


guns. 


“As I stood and watched him in his 
flat-tired Jeep slowly inching his way 
back to our dressing station, I forgot 
that shells were bursting around me, 
too. I felt like kneeling right there in 
the trench. 

“Yes, Chaplain C—— made a ‘fool’ 
of himself that day, as he had many 
times before, and will many times 
more, I am sure—in selfless, fearless 
devotion to ‘the boys’ he loves. 

“Is it any wonder they decorated 
him right there on the field of battle? 
Is it any wonder they promoted this 
brave Man of God who seeks no honor 
but only to serve? And is it any won- 
der the men who know him say they 
will follow him anywhere—and they 
mean anywhere?” 

That was the end of the General’s 
story. What a magnificent fool. 


* * * 


If you can use color reprints of this page 
in your war-bond drive, copies for bulle- 
tin boards in churches, schools, and else- 
where may be obtained free by writing 
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Problems for Congress 


Each year, at the opening of a new 
session of Congress, it is customary 
for the President to read a message 
to Congress on the state of the na- 
tion. 

This year, when the 78th Con- 
gress opened on January 10th, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was ill with grippe. 
His message to Congress was read 
by clerks in the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

In the first part of his message, 
President Roosevelt reviewed the 
war. He said, “Our people have met 
the demands of this war with mag- 
nificent courage and understanding.” 

Then he took up the problems 
which Congress must solve. Here 
are the biggest ones 

1. Should Congress pass a na- 
tional service act? Thi: would put 
every man and woman at the call of 
the government. It would also forbid 
strikes for the duration of the war. 

2. Should taxes be increased to 
meet the cost of the war? 

To both of these the President's 
answer is “yes.” He also wants farm 
prices regulated, and a subsidy* 
program to keep down the price of 
essential foods. 

President Roosevelt then listed 
some of the things we are fighting 
for. He called these “a secona Bill of 
Rights.” 

The right to a useful and profit 
able job. 

2. The right to earn enough to 
provide adequate food, clothing and 
recreation. 

3. The right of farmers to earn a 
decent living from their products. 

4. The right of business men to 
free trade 

5. The right of every family to a 
decent home. 

6. The right to medical care. 

The right to protection from 
poverty during old age, or in case of 
sickness, accident, or unemployment. 

8. The right to a good education. 


On War Fronts 


The Russians continue to roll up 
new victories on the Eastern front. 
From positions in the Ukraine, the 
Russian army drove west into Po- 
land, and south toward Rumania and 
the Dnieper Bend. 

The Russian drives, shown in last 
week’s map (page 2), are developing 
with lightning speed. Fifty Russian 
infantry divisions and at least nine 
tank corps have crushed the Ger- 
mans west of Kiev. 

In the north and east the Russian 
First Baltic Army was closing on 
Vitebsk, and moving along the rail 
line toward Latvia. In the Dnieper 
Bend, the Russian Second Ukrainian 
Army hammered the Germans still 
more. 

U. S. Navy planes have taken an- 
other step on the road toward Tokyo. 
Yor the first time since the war be- 
gan, American planes have raided a 
Japanese base in the Carolines. 

Our planes bombed the Japanese 
airbases at Kusai, an island which 
lies 700 miles from the American- 
held island of Tarawa. Tarawa, 
where the Marines staged their 
heroic landing, is in the Gilbert 

Island group. 

This means that the American 
Navy is striking at the Japanese deep 
within their own waters. In the Car- 
olines lies the island of Truk which 
is the largest Japanese base in the 
South Pacific. 

Surprise move. A _ British and 
American invasion force landed on 
the west coast of Italy, just 30 miles 
south of Rome, taking the Germans 
completely by surprise. 


Polish-Russian Dispute 


The U. S. Government has offered 
to help patch things up between the 
Russians and the Polish government- 
in-exile. The Russian government 
and the Polish government-in-exile 
are not on good terms with each 
other and have broken off diplomatic 
relations. 

Their main quarrel, at present, is 
over the Polish-Russian boundary. 
(See Theme Article, “Poland Fights,” 
on next page.) 


Official U. S. Army Signal Corps photo 


Chips, member of the K-9 Corps in 
Italy, who got medals for his daring. 


Dogs Get Medals 


Chips, a German shepherd dog in 
the U. S. Army K-9 Corps, is wear- 
ing a string of medals today During 
an advance in Italy, Chips attacked 
an Italian machine gun nest, leaping 
at the Italian gunners with bared 
fangs. They surrendered. 

Major General Truscott, comman- 
der of the 3rd Infantry Division in 
Italy, pinned three medals on Chips’ 
collar. They include the~ Distin- 
guished Service Cross, the Silver 
Star, and the Purple Heart. 

Almost at once, loud protests were 
heard in Washington. Some Gen- 
erals said that no dog ought to re- 
ceive medals meant for heroes. 

Chips was given to the K-9 by Gail 
Wren, ten years old, and her sister 
Nancy, seven, of Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Another recent medal winner, also 
a German shepherd dog, is eight 
months old Nora. Nora saved the life 
of Coast Guardsman Evans Mitchell 
who became ill while patrolling the 
North Carolina coast. Mitchell fell 
unconscious near the water's edge, 
and might have been drowned. But 
Nora, who found him, picked up his 
cap and brought it back to the sta- 
tion. A searching party was sent out 
at once. Mitchell was rescued. 

Nora received the John P. Haines 
medal from the American Suciety for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
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POLAND FROM 1667 TO 1772 


During her “Golden Age” from 1667 to 1772, Poland 
consisted of territory shown on the above map in red. To 
give you clear idea of size of Poland then, we use a map 
showing nations’ boundaries as they were from 1919 to 1939. 


POLAND FIGHTS 


a city of the dead. Only the Nazi patrols could be 

heard. In the distance a harsh voice cried, “Ach- 
tung!” Faintly, hobnailed boots rang on the cobble- 
stones. 

In the room the men waited; listening. One of them, 
standing beside a radio transmitter, said, “It is almost 
time to begin, Jan.” 

Jan Borzecki nodded his head. He was a member of 
the Polish Underground. There were thousands of brave 
men and women in Poland still fighting the Nazis. Jan 
Borzecki was one of them. 

“How long can I speak?” Jan asked. 

“Make it short,” said the radio man. “The Nazis have 
ways of locating short wave stations. Make it short, but 
make it good.” 

A small man, guarding the windows, called out, “Jan! 
Tell them that Poland fights. Poland will live again!” 

Jan picked up the microphone. 

“People of Poland,” he began. “This is the illegal 
t olish radio. We are the voice of Free Poland. 

“Tonight we bring great news. Russian troops are still 
advancing in Poland. Russia has promised the world that 
once again Poland shall be strong and independent.” 

He paused, trembling with emotion. “Poles!” he cried, 


() ss the street was still. At night, Cracow was 





POLAND IN PIECES 
Three times between 1772 and 1795, Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria took slices of Poland until there was nothing left of that 
nation. For the next 123 years, Poles lived under the rule of 
foreign kings and emperors. Map shows Poland divided. 


AS RUSSIANS DRIVE NAZIS BACK, 


“We of the Polish Underground know what the Nazis 
have done to you! We have seen innocent people tor- 
tured and killed by the Gestapo. We have seen millions 
of Poles torn from their homes and sent to work as slaves 
within Germany. We have seen our cities destroyed 
and our food stolen. 

“Do not hang your heads in shame. No. Let Polish 
patriots be proud. 

“There was a time Poland stood mighty among na- 
tions. Our kings were like giants among men. Then came 
the evil years. Three times Poland was divided up 
among stronger nations. 

“We fought then too. Our leader was General Kosci- 
uszko. He had fought beside Washington for American 
independence. We were defeated. Those were dark 
hours, too. Polish patriots went underground then, as 
they have now. 

“Napoleon was growing stronger in Europe, and the 
Poles joined with him. Their leader, great in Polish 
history, was Henryk Dombrowski. Dombrewski and his 
Polish Legions marched from their exile in Italy. They 
fought their way through Austria, Croatia, Hungary, 
and Galicia. At last, weary but victorious, they entered 
Poland. But what Poland gained then was lost after 
Napoleon's defeat. 
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‘ POLAND FROM 1921 TO 1939 
As a result of World War I (1914-1918), the Poles again had 
a nation of their own. In 1921, they fought Russia and won 
more territory. Treaty of Riga, signed March 18, 1921, ended 
the war and fixed Polish-Russian boundary as shown above. 


POLES STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


“For more than one hundred years, Poland no longer 
lived as a nation. But she lived in the hearts of her 
people.” 

Jan looked up, startled. The radio expert was point- 
ing at his watch. Jan Borzecki understood. By this time 
German short wave detectors must be trying to locate 
their station. There was little time left. Soon Nazi patrol 
cars would be roaring through the streets in search of 
them. 

Jan Borzecki spoke surely and proudly. The Nazis 
were listening. Let them hear Free Poland speak! 

“Then came the First World War,” he went on. “Be- 
hold! Polish Legions again fought for freedom. They 
marched, and fought, and bled. General Pilsudski led 
them against the Russians. Again our Legions won. 

“In 1918, at a conference of Allied leaders after the 
end of the First World War, Poland once more became 
an independent and united nation. 

“The Allied Powers tried to strengthen us. Poland had 
no seaport on the Baltic, and no way of reaching one. 
They gave us the former German provinces of Posen and 
Pomerania as a corridor td the sea. They made Danzig 
a Free City, under League of Nations protection. This 
was so that Poland as well as Germany might use this 


(Please turn to next page) 








POLAND DIVIDED AGAIN 


In 1939, Germany started World War II by invading Poland. 
Afraid lest Germany get all of Poland, Russia ordered her 
armies to invade Poland from the east. Germany and Russia 
agreed on “invasion” boundary shown by red line above. 
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THE CURZON LINE 


Today, as Russian armies drive Germans out of Poland, peo- 
ple wonder where Poland’s eastern boundary will be. Russia 
says it should be the Curzon Line suggested by the Allies 
at end of World War I. Map above shows this line in red. 





British Gaui photo 
Polish soldiers parade in Scotland for the President of 
their government-in-exile. They wear new battle dress. 


(Continued from page 5) 
port. The corridor gave us only 85 miles of coastline. On 
it we built Gdynia, another and greater port. We were 
growing again. Poland was now 150,000 square miles 
in area. 

“But a great deal happened to us after 1919. The new 
Republic of Poland faced many problems. As a nation 
we were very poor. Much of the soil was in the hands 
of large landowners. Our peasants were heavily taxed. 
Our people had the lowest standard of living in Europe. 
There were millions of people, not of Polish birth, within 
our borders. 

“All these problems might have been solved. But 
meanwhile a powerful Germany had risen on our west. 
Once more Poland became a buffer state between Russia 
and Germany. We were afraid. Soon almost half our 
money was being spent on our army. Even so, it was an 
army without enough tanks or guns, trucks or planes. 
Our army was mounted on horses. They looked fine on 
the parade ground, but they were no match for the 
Germans. 

“Again we were invaded. Nazi tank columns broke 
through our defense; our cities were blasted to bits. 
Great Britain came to our aid and the Second World 
War began. 

“Our leaders formed a Government-in-Exile, They 
have their headquarters in London. They are good men, 
worthy of our trust. We of the Polish Underground re- 
main in Poland to fight. Other compatriots of ours have 


formed Polish Legions and march with the Russians 
who are now driving the Nazis out of Poland. 

“Poles, have faith-——!” 

Jan stopped, his face pale. The sound of sirens was 
shrill in the street below. The Nazis had found them! 

The radio expert smiled at him. “Please finish it well. 
This seems to be our last broadcast.” He drew out a 
revolver and began firing through the window. In the 
street, a German machine gun began to rake the build- 
ing with lead. 

“Have faith,” Jan cried, “that the struggle goes on, 
Even within Poland we of the Underground are fighting 
pitched battles against the Nazis. Believe as we do, that 
free men will some day again possess the earth.” 

The Nazi machine gun found their windows. Glass 
tinkled. Two Poles fell and lay still. Death was near. 

“You will not hear us again,” said Jan into the micro- 
phone. “But others will take our place. Others will tell 
you what you must never forget. Poland fights!” 

* * al 


“Poland” means Land of Fields. It is a low, flat coun- 
try, lying mostly at sea level. In pre-war days, 7 out of 
every 10 Poles were engaged in agriculture. Wheat and 
potatoes are principal crops, and now help to feed Hit- 
ler's armies. Other Polish resources now used by the 
Germans are coal, iron, lead, timber, and — above all 
else — oil. 

- - ad 

From Poland have come many of the world’s great 
people. The composer Chopin was a Pole. So was Pade- 
rewski, the great pianist, who helped to create a Polish 
republic in 1918. Joseph Conrad, famous for his stories 
of the sea, was born in Poland. As was Marie Curie, co- 
discoverer of radium. (See the movie Madame Curie. ) 

* - Saal 

Poland has a proud history, When the Teutonic 
Knights swept through Europe in the fifteenth century, 
it was the Poles who defeated them. Two centuries later, 
in 1683, the Poles crushed the Turkish hordes then 
besieging Vienna. 

taal * - 

Poland has been the scene of many wars. Years ago, 
Marshal Foch, leader of Allied forces in World War I, 
predicted that Europe’s next war would begin in Poland. 
He knew that Poland’s boundaries had not been settled 
satisfactorily. 

* cal 7 

Part of the disputed territory between Russia and 
Poland contains the Pripet Marshes, where heavy fight- 
ing is now taking place. These marshes are a great 
swampland whose area equals that of the Netherlands 
and Belgium combined. 

~ ™ - 


According to the 1940 U. S. census, there are almost 
2,500,000 people in the United States who either were 
born in Poland, or whose parents came from Poland. 

* * * 

Poland’s Cracow University, founded more than 500 
years ago, is one of the oldest schools in the world. 
When the Nazis entered Cracow, they burned all the 
books and put 180 professors in concentration camps. 


Next Theme Article: White Russia and the Ukraine. 
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Colombia Declares War 


The Republic of Colombia is the 
latest American nation to declare 
war on Germany. 

Colombia had already broken oft 
diplomatic relations with Germany, 
and declared war in December, after 
the unarmed schooner Ruby was tor- 
pedoed by a German submarine. 

The Ruby was ploughing through 
the Caribbean Sea toward Carte- 
gena, Colombia. Suddenly there was 
an explosion, and searing fire shot 
from the vessel into the black sky 
A torpedo had hit the Ruby. Her 
crew climbed onto life rafts, but the 
German submarine rose to the ocean 
surface and machine-zunned the 
Colombian seamen, killing four and 
wounding seven. 

Throughout their country’s his- 
tory, Colombians have fought ag- 
gression. They are proud of the fact 
that Colombia is the “Cradle of In- 
dependence” for Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Venezuela. 


FIRST UPRISING FAILS 


Colombia's first bid for treedom 
came in 1781, when the comuneros 
(common people) of Santa Fe de 
Bacata (as the country then was 
called) revolted against the crushing 
taxes demanded by their Spanish 
overlords. The uprising was stamped 
out by the Spaniards, but it taught 
the comuneros how to organize into 
small guerrilla bands. 

The next event that spurred the 
comuneros to try again for freedom 
came in 1794. At this time Antonio 
Narino translated into Spanish the 
French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man—France’s declaration of inde- 
pendence. Narino distributed the 
translations among the people of 
Santa Fe de Bacata, urging them to 
fight for individual liberties as the 
French had done. For doing this, 
Narino was banished by the Span- 
iards for 10 years. 

When the comuneros heard of Na- 
rino’s banishment, they banded to- 


gether under Francisco de Miranda 
and marched against the Spanish 
colonial government headquarters 
in Venezuela (then part of Santa 
Fe de Bacata). They were beaten, 
and Miranda had to flee. 


KEEP UP THE FIGHT 


Despite these deteats, the comun- 
eros kept up their guerrilla cam- 
paigns, fighting the Spaniards from 
the roadless mountains of their land 
In 1810, in Bogota, they formed a 
government. They called their coun- 
try Nueva Granada, which included 
present-day Colombia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, and Panama. 

Then in 1819 one of Simon Boli- 
var s® lieutenants, a 25-year-old gen- 
eral named Santander, crushed the 
Spanish armies at the battle of 
Boayaca. A month later the comun- 
eros under Santander proclaimed 
that the government of Nueva Gra- 
nada would henceforth be the inde- 
pendent Republic of Gran Colombia, 
in honor of Christopher Columbus. 

Bolivar became president and 
Santander vice-president of the new 
republic. In 1822 the young nation 
was recognized by the U. S. Then in 
1829 one state of Gran Colombia set 
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itself up as the independent republic 
of Venezuela, while another state 
became the independent republic of 
Ecuador. In 1903 another part of 
Colombia, encouraged by the U. S., 
broke away from Colombia and be- 
came the republic of Panama. 

The name Gran Colombia was 
changed to plain Colombia in 1863. 

The present president of Colom- 
bia is Alfonso Lopez. 

Handsome, grey-haired Lopez was 
elected president of Toiombia in 
1934, for a four-year term. A great 
admirer of President Roosevelt, he 
gave Colombia a New Deal. He 
beautified the cities, built schools 
and free medical clinics, and began 
labor reforms. His reforms proved 
so popular among the comuneros 
that he was re-elected in 1942. 

Because Colombian presidents 
cannot serve two successive terms, 
Lopez had yielded office to Eduardo 
Santos from 1938 to 1942. 

President Lopez, accompanied by 
his wife and a daughter, is at present 
in the U. S., at the Mayo Clinic, in 
Rochester, Minn., for medical treat- 
ment. 


The Americas in the War 


All our Latin American neighbors 
except Argentina have either de- 
clared war on Germany and Japan, 
or severed diplomatic relations* 
with them. The Argentina govern- 
ment is a dictatorship, and has abol- 
ished freedom of press and freedom 
of speech. Argentina’s government 
leaders believe in fascism and do not 
like democracy. 
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At one time, Ecuador, Venezuela, Panama were part of Colombia. 





T daybreak, July 1, 1868, two 
armies converged at the town af 
Gettysburg in Pennsylvania.” One 
was commanded by General Robert 
E. Lee, the other by Major General 
George C. Meade. For three days & 
fierce battle raged. By midnight af 
July 4th, Lee’s army was in retreat 
toward the Potomac. The bodies 
of Union and Confederate soldieys 
strewn over the battlefield told t 
story of the violent struggle. 

In their retreat, the Confederates 
left 2,592 dead and 12,709 wounded. 
About 5,150 were missing. In the 
Union army, 3,072 were killed, 14,. 
497 were wounded, and 5,434 were 
missing. 

After the battle the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, Andrew J. Curtain, 
visited the field to provide for the 
burial of the dead and the care of 
the wounded. He appointed David 
Wills, a leading citizen of Gettys- 
burg, to take charge of the task. 

Mr. Wills wanted to honor the 
Gettysburg soldiers by establishing 
a national cemetery for those who 
had fallen in battle. 

For the burial ground, Mr. Wills 


gt | 


chose the hill overlooking the battle: ~Mtr:\Wills /wrote to Lincoln asking 


field, now called Cemetery Hil}. 


him to coime~te_Gettysburg for the 


Mr. Wills wrote to Edward Everett dedication. He also sent A note to the 


asking him to dedicate the cemetery. 
Mr. Everett was known as the best 


President) t 
the; hotéls 


is house guest. “As 
in our town will be 


orator in the country. He had been ax crawded and in confusion, I write to 


minister, a professor at Harvard Uni- , 


| versity, a representative in Congress 

for 10 years, Governor of Massa¢hu- 
setts, Secretary of State, and a Untited 
States Senator. Everyone agreed that 
Mr. Everett was a good man to 
choose for the occasion. 

The dedication was scheduled to 
take place on Oct. 23, 1863. But Mr. 
Everett asked for an extra month in 
which to prepare his speech. “The 
occasion is of great importance,” he 
wrote. “It is not to be dismissed with 
a few sentimental or patriotic com- 
monplaces.” The new date was set 
for the 19th of November. 

Mr. Wills suggested to the mem- 
bers of the Cemetery Board that 
President Lincoln be invited to at 
tend the ceremonies. Some members 
were not enthusiastic about this. But 
finally it was agreed that the Presi- 
dent should be asked to say “a few 
appropriate remarks.” On Nov. 2, 


‘inyite you to stop with me. Governor 


Curtain and Hon. Edward Everett 
ll be my guests at that time. If you 
me /you will please join them at 
y house.” 

The President had many pressing 
duties. Yet he put them aside to pay 
final tribute to the men who fell at 
Gettysburg. 


Tuere is a legend that Lincoln 
wiote his dedication speech on the 
back of a piece of wrapping paper 
while on the train from Washington 
to Gettysburg. But this is not true. 
The first part of the speech was 
written in Washington. It was writ- 
ten in ink on a piece of White House 
stationery. According to his friend, 
Ward Hill Lamon, “Lincoln was ex- 
tremely busy and had no time for 
preparation; he greatly feared that 
he would not be able to fill the 
measure of public expectation.” 
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Lincoln Thought He Had Failed 
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Lincoln’s tall hat was his voit 
filing cabinet. Lamon said: “From his 
hat Lincoln drew a sheet of foolscap 
n which he had written most of his 
itended address. This he read to 
ie, first remarking that it was not 
t all satisfactory to him.” 

The speech was not yet finished. 

On the day before the dedica- 
tion, a journalist and friend of the 
President, Noah Brooks, went with 
[.incoln to the photographer. The 
President carried a newspaper in 
vhich was printed Mr. Everett's 
speech. The newspaper had obtained 
1 copy of the speech and printed it 
before Mr. Everett spoke. 

The paper had been sent to Mr. 
Lincoln in order to show him what 
Everett would say, and so that the 
President would not say the same 
thing. Mr. Lincoln told Noah Brooks 
that there would be no danger of 
repetition. His speech as he put it, 
vas “short, short, short.” 

On November 18th, Lincoln left 
tor Gettysburg. He went by railroad, 
riding in a private car with his secre- 
tary, John Hay; Secretary of State 
William Seward; other members of 
his cabinet, and high military and 
iaval officers. 

At about nine o'clock, the night 
before the ceremony, Lincoln sent 
his servant to ask Mr. Wills for some 
writing paper. Mr. Wills brought it 
to the President’s room. 

“Mr. Wills, what do you expect of 
me tomorrow?” asked Mr. Lincoln. 

“A brief address,” said Mr. Wills, 
handing him the paper. 

After breakfast, the next morning, 
Mr. Lincoln and his secretary went 
up to Lincoln’s room to finish writing 
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the Gettysburg Address. This part 
was written in pencil. 

The ceremony was set for 10 a. m. 
Shortly before 10, Mr. Lincoln, fol- 
lowed by military and naval officials, 
members of the Cabinet, governors 
and other guests, and judges of the 
Supreme Court, joined the procession 
to the burial grounds. 

Mr. Everett spoke first. He spoke 
tor two hours. When he finished, a 
hymn composed especially for the 
occasion by Benjamin French, was 
sung. 

Then Mr. Lincoln got up to speak 


‘He adjusted his spectacles and shuf- 


fled two bits of paper in his hands. 
His clear voice rose over the field of 
Gettysburg. He spoke for less than 
two minutes. But his brief address, 
only 272 words, is one of the greatest 
speeches in the English language. 


Tere are many accounts of the 
ways in which the people received 
Lincoln’s speech. Some say the peo- 
ple were struck dumb with emotion. 
They stood silent and spellbound, 
forgetting to applaud. 

Others explained the silence dif- 
ferently. They say the speech was so 
short that the people stood waiting 
for Mr. Lincoln to continue. They 
did not applaud because they did not 
believe he had finished speaking. 

One man, Benjamin French, wrote 
in his diary, that there was a “hurri- 
cane of applause.” Some of the news- 
papers reported that there was “oc- 
casional applause.” 

Lincoln himself thought he had 
done badly. He said to his friend 
Ward Hill Lamon: “I tell you, Hill, 
that speech fell on the audience like 
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a wet blanket. I am distressed about 
it. I ought to have prepared it with 
more care. It is a flat failure and the 
people are disappointed.” 

But Lincoln must have been 
pleased the next day when he re- 
ceived a letter from Everett compli- 
menting his speech. “I should be 
glad,” wrote Everett, “if I came as 
near to the central idea in two hours 
as you did in two minutes.” Everett 
added that both he and his daughter 
thought Lincoln had made the better 
speech. 

There was one person for whom 
the President’s speech was far too 
short. That was the cameraman. Un- 
prepared for a short speech, the cam- 
eraman was still fixing up his camera 
when Lincoln finished speaking. 

The first draft of the speech writ- 
ten by Lincoln is now in the Library 
of Congress in Washington. Lincoln 
gave it to John Hay whose family 
treasured it for years. Finally, in 
1916, they donated it to the Library. 





Tilustrations by Katherine Churchill Treey 
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Hottest Crate in Aviation 


POPULARLY CALLED “THE SQUIRT” 


A new and deadlier type of 
airplane is in the skies today. 
Soon it will teach the Luftwaffe 
a lesson in American air power. 
Scientists refer to it as a jet- 
propelled airplane. Pilots and 
ground crews call it the Squirt. 

Although the plane is already 
in production in the U. S. and 
Great Britain most of its details 
are a military secret. It has two 
engines, but no propeller. It 
burns kerosene instead of high 
octane gas. 


Earmarks of Greatness 


Jet-propelled, the Squirt will 
reach altitudes where the air is 
too thin for propeller blades to 
get enough “bite.” The Squirt 
may even be able to top the 
present world’s altitude record 
of over 72,000 feet. It is a “hot” 
ship, with a speed said to be 
more than 600 m.p.h. 

High rate of climb, top speed, 
ltitude, and the ability of light- 
ning maneuver, are the ear- 
marks of a great interceptor. 
The Squirt has them all. 

The Squirt is not a “rocket 
plane.” The rocket plane carries 
within it all the oxygen it needs 
for exploding its fuel. It could 
therefore operate in a vacuum. 

In the jet-propelled plane, air 
enters through the nose of the 
fuselage. It is compressed, and 
mixed under high pressure with 
burning fuel. The compressed 


gas is then exhausted through | 





a rear jet. The terrific pressure 
of the escaping gas thrusts the 
plane forward. 

Jet-propulsion is not a new 
idea. The principle has been ex- 
perimented with for thirty years. 
It was not until 1941 that the 
Squirt was perfected in Eng- 
land by RAF Captain Frank 
Whittle. 

France and Germany both 
failed in their attempts to de- 
velop jet-propulsion. Italy tried 
next. In 1933 the Italian firm 
Caproni built the C.C.1, a jet- 
propelled plane which took off 
with the aid of a propeller. 
After ten minutes of flight the 
pilot landed. The plane was a 
failure. So was the next Caproni 
model, the C.C.2, without pro- 
peller, built in 1941. Its high- 
est speed was 130 m.p.h. 


One Drawback 


The rapid consumption of 
fuel is the only drawback to the 
jet-propelled plane. There is no 
doubt our scientists are working 
to find a better fuel. 

Meanwhile, from the airfields 
where the Squirt is being tested, 
strange, new legends have ap- 
peared. One tall story claims 
that the jet-propelled plane 
sucks in birds which come too 
close, the way a vacuum cleaner 
sucks in dust. The birds are 
ejected at the rear, plucked, 
cooked, and ready for the table. 

So they say. 











| landing approach 








Courtesy Aviation Magazine, from The Aeroplane, London 
Army Air Forces have not yet released drawings or photo- 
graphs of the new Squirt. Above drawing represents the Italian 
jet-propelled Caproni, the C. C. 2, built in 1941; not a success. 








. By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


If you know the answer to 
this one, you're smarter than the 
Army Air Forces. It’s a story 
told by Captain Meredith F. 
Slade who describes the high 
altitude experiments in the pres- 
sure chamber at Santa Ana Air 
Base in California. At an indi- 
cated altitude of 38,000 feet, 
the men in the chamber all 


masked, of course, and breath- 
ing tanked oxygen, saw some- | 


thing they still can’t account 


New Flying Suit 
Keeps Pilots Warm 


epee conencemen 
- 





for. An ordinary housefly was | 
flying around in the thin air and | | 


finally 


came to a 


the fly stay alive? 
re 


On a torpedo-bombing prac- | 
tice mission, an AAF plane had | 
a minor crackup in a canal. The | 


report turned in was “Sighted 
Suez. Sank in same.” 
on 

“Start "em Spinning!” That’s 
the B. F. Goodrich Company’s 
solution to the problem of sav- 
ing wear and tear on airplane 
tires. The new tires have vanes 
built into the sidewalls. The 
vanes catch the wind and start 
the tires turning as soon as the 
landing gear is lowered. So no 
longer do the tires hit the 
ground and go through that mo- 
mentary skid before rolling over 
the ground. 

_—a 

Here’s more lingo to add to 
your list of airmen’s slang: 

Chopping his teeth—squawk- 
ing, complaining. 

Dumbo—Grumman Avenger, 
TBF, torpedo bomber. 

Fouled up—all wrong. 

In the groove—plane making 
from point 
directly astern of carrier. 

Turf tamping — impatiently 


| doing nothing, and grumbling 


about it. 

Sacked out or in the sack— 
sleeping. 

Stick and throttle boy—fight- 
er pilot. 

Wrapping it up — banking 
and turning a plane too sharply. 


leisurely | 
landing on the ceiling. How did 





Army Air Forces photo 


The main purpose of the new 
electrically-heated high-altitude 
flying suits of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces is to keep pilots 
warm. The suit is made of soft, 
pliable leather, fully lined, and 
is zippered. 

This extremely effective pro- 
tective suit was developed in 
the equipment laboratory at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Tubing dangling from the pilot's 
helmet is an electrical connec- 
tion for plugging in to heat the 
suit. Note the convenient pad 
and pencil strapped on his right 
knee, which becomes horizontal 
when he is seated. 


Flying Boat Mars 
Carries the Freight 


The Martin Mars is really 
big. So big, in fact, that a smal! 
airplane could actually land on 
the 200-foot wing span of the 
giant cargo plane. Latest news 
on the huge ship is that the 
Navy has ordered 20 of them 
from the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
for use with the Naval Air 
Transport Service, to be used 
strictly for cargo service. 








THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 
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MARCUS WHITMAN 


(1806-1847) 
Pioneer and Missionary 


N the winter of 1842-43, Dr. 

Marcus Whitman rode across 
the continent to win support for 
his mission and urge the U. S. 
to keep control of Oregon. 

Whitman's trip—one of the 
greatest feats of endurance in 
American history —helped save 
the Oregon Territory. 

The American Board of For- 
eign Missions sent Dr. Whitman 
to the Oregon Territory in 1836. 
Whitman and his companion 
Henry Spalding were the first 
Americans to bring their wag- 
ons over the Oregon Trail. A 
daughter born to Whitman’s 
wife, Narcissa, was the first 
American child born in Oregon. 

Establishing a mission near 
the site of Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, Whitman taught the In- 
dians religion and also how to 
plant and harvest crops. 
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BS REACHING THE EAST, WHITMAN WON 
CONTINUED SUPPORT FOR H/$ MISSIONS 
AND OBTAINED PRESIDENT TYLER’S 
PROMISE OF AID IN SETTLING OREGON. 








5 ON NOVEMBER 29, 1847, OR. WHITMAN, 


—_ 6 - Wi UA 
HIS WIFE AND /2 OTHER SETTLERS WERE MURDERED BY /NOIANS WHO WERE 
ANGERED BECAUSE HE HAD FAILED TO END AN EPIDEMIC OF MEASLES. 





TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM, DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN 














Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 


Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. NEWSTUFF 


1. In the blanks below, list 4 of the 8 things the President 
says we are fighting for. Score 4 each. Total, 16. 














My score 


2. What is the name of the act that would put every able- 


bodied man and woman at the call of the government? Score 
5 points. 
Selective Service Act National Service Act 
National Recovery Act 
My score 


3. Eight places are listed below. Four are mentioned in 
the Russian war news, and four are mentioned in the news 
of the Pacific front. Write a P in the blanks next to places in 
the Pacific, and a R in the blanks of places on the Russian 
front. Score 2 points each. Total, 16. 





—___ Ukraine —____Gilberts 

—_Carolines Kusai 

ee ICV —___Dnieper 
Truk —___ Vitebsk 





My score 
2. POLISH UP ON POLAND 


Answer the following questions by underlining the correct 
endings. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 

1. Poland occupied the greatest amount of territory in 
(a) 1667-1772; (b) 1772-1795; (c) 1921-1939. 

2. Russia and Poland both have a river called the (a) 
Danube; (b) Rhine; (c) Bug. 

3. When Poland was partitioned after her “Golden Age,” 
she was shared by (a) Russia, Austria, and France; (b) 
Prussia, Spain, and Hungary; (c) Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. 

4. Two Polish heroes were (a) Vatutin and Timoshenko; 
(b) Pilsudski and Kosciuszko; (c) Quisling and Goebbels. 

5. In 1939, Poland (a) joined Germany as a satellite 
nation; (b) remained neutral; (c) was conquered by 
Germany. 


3. HAIL! GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Of the 8 statements below, 4 describe Colombia. Cross 
out the 4 that do not describe Colombia correctly. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 

Colombia — 

1. declared war on Germany after the Ruby was tor- 
pedoed. 
is governed by a dictator named Santander. 

. has no outlet to the sea. 

fought Spanish overlords in 1781 with guerrilla bands. 
in 1810 was called Nueva Granada and included 
Ecuador, Venezuela, and Panama. 

6. once had Simon Bolivar as president. 


Ul wm Co bo 


7. is south of Argentina. 
8. recently had a revolution staged by the tin miners, 


My score. 


4. FORECASTS OF TELECASTS 


Underline the correct answers to the following questions. 
Score 6 points each. Total, 18. 

1. Why was television’s progress delayed? 

(a) Radio stars were not willing to be seen and would 
not appear on telecasts. 

(b) Sets were too expensive to be bought by many 
people, and the sets were not quite perfect. 

(c) Advertisers did not want to show their products 
for the commercials and would not pay for telecasts. 

2. Why must television use short-wave lengths? 

(a) Only short-waves can carry the millions of im- 
pulses needed to send out a telecast. 

(b) Short waves can be transmitted halfway around 
the world. 

(c) Short waves cost less money because of their 
small size. 

3. Where is the Kennelly-Heaviside layer of gas located? 
(a) In bathosphere; (b) In ionosphere; (c) In strato- 
sphere. 

My score 


My total score __-___. VQ 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


coaxial (ko-AK-see-al), p. 20. A coaxial cable is made 
up of a rod placed in the exact center of a hollow tube. 
Both rod and tube have the sathe axis. The word coaxial 
comes from the prefix “co” meaning jointly, together; 
and the word axis, a straight line, real or imaginary, 
passing through a body. 

sever diplomatic relations, p. 7. To sever diplomatic 
relations with another country is to break off all deal- 
ings negotiations, and treaties. The ambassadors, states- 
men, and staffs are called home. The word sever means 
“to cut.” 

subsidy (SUB-sih-dee), p. 3. A sum of money given 
to a farmer or manufacturer to help pay their expenses. 
Thus, the farmer or manufacturer do not need to charge 
the consumer so much for their goods. 

Simon Bolivar (see-MOAN bow-LEE-var), p. 7. 
South American general and statesman called “The Lib- 
erator.” Lived from 1783-1830. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 

Dnieper (NEE-per), p. 3. 

Vitebsk (VEE-t(y)epsk), p. 3. 

Bug River (boog), maps, pp. 4, 5. 

Warsaw (WOR-saw,— Polish is vahr-SHAH-vah), 
maps, pp. 4, 5. 

Lwow (lvoof), maps, pp. 4, 5. 

Kosciuszko (kos-ee-US-ko), p. 5. 
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TOWARD UNDERSTANDING 
POLISH-RUSSIAN DISPUTE 


Theme Article (“Poland Fights”) pp. 4, 5, 6 


Our Theme Articles this week and coming next week are 
intended to provide background for an understanding of the 
Polish-Russian border dispute. 

Next week’s Theme Article will deal specifically with the 
regions — White Russia and the Ukraine — which compose 
most of the disputed area. 

For this week’s study, we take up Poland’s historic struggle 
for independence, dramatizing it by the device of having a 
Polish patriot speaking over the underground radio. 

Pupils should understand that there are Polish patriots 
serving in three circumstances: 

1. Those in Poland, many of whom are active participants 
in the underground movement to impede the Germans by 
acts of sabotage. Also Polish “partisans” who are carrying on 
guerrilla warfare ggainst the Nazis. 

2. Polish soldiers who comprise two full divisions with the 
Russian armies. When the Russians invaded eastern Poland, 
at the time of the German invasion of western Poland, the 
Russians took about a quarter of a million Polish prisoners. 
From these, the Russians made the selections for the two 
divisions. This would indicate that Poles sympathetic to 
Soviet Russia were chosen. 

3. Poles in the United Kingdom and with the British army 
elsewhere. This includes members of the Polish government- 
in-exile, and the many thousands of Poles who are soldiers 
with British armies in the Middle East and in Italy. Also 
12,000 Polish airmen operating from United Nations’ bases 

In connection with the discussion on Poland, do not over- 
look the item in News Roundup, page 3, about our Govern- 
ment’s offer of services to the Soviet government in an effort 
to have the dispute settled. 

According to the principles set down in the Atlantic Char- 
ter, and at Moscow and Teheran, the will of the affected 
people is to determine territorial settlements. 

The Soviet government pledged itself to create a “strong 
and independent Poland” which would unite the Polish 
people and give Poland an outlet on the Baltic Sea. 

To accomplish this, the Russians repudiated the Riga 
Treaty of 1921, and the Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement of 
1939; and proposed an eastern border for Poland based on 
ethnographic divisions to follow approximately the Curzon 
Line recommended by the Supreme Council of Allied Powers 
in 1919. 

The Russians claim that this territory is rightfully theirs 
because it is inhabited almost entirely by White Russians 
and Ukrainians who want to be joined with their motherland 
and who gave voice to this desire in a plebescite,.voting for 
incorporation in the Soviet Union. 

The Polish government-in-exile says that a little more than 
half of the people who lived in the disputed area were Poles 
(6 400,000 out of a total of 12,355,000), while the rest were 
Ruthenians, White Russians, Germans, Ukrainians, and Lith- 
uanians. The Polish government says too, that many of the 
non-Poles have.been Polonized and that 1,500,000 had been 
deported at the time of the plebiscite, thereby minimizing 
its importance. 

Next week’s Theme Article will include a table showing 
population figures of the disputed areas, as claimed by 
various parties to the dispute. The last official census of the 
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region was taken in 1926; and since 1939 there have been 
tremendous population changes due to migration, prisoners- 
of-war, enforced labor battalions being transported to Ger- 
many, etc. 

In classes where postwar governmental status of liberated 
territories is under consideration, pupils will find new prob- 
lems in the case of Poland politically, ethnographically, and 
historically. 

So important is background information to an under- 
standing of the peace problem that we suggest special class- 
room reports be made by pupils on the following topics: 

1. One report for each of the five maps appearing on pp. 
4, 5, covering historical and political material of the era. 

2. Reports on the cultural bonds which’ united Poland 
through her history in spite of wars and partitions. These 
bonds consisted mainly of religion, music, folk-dancing, and 
historical customs and traditions. Pupils of Polish descent 
might wish to report after consultation with parents and 
relatives. Articles made in Poland, postcard pictures, snap- 
shots, etc., might add up to a classroom exhibit. 

3. Biographical sketches of outstanding Poles: Chopin, 
Conrad, Curie, Pilsudski, Kosciuszko, Paderewski, etc., might 
form another panel. 

4. The invasion of 1939, precipitating the war, from news- 
papers and magazines dated from Sept. 9 to Oct. 13 (includ- 
ing issues of Junior and Senior Scholastic, Sept. 11, 18, 25, 
Oct. 2—all 1939). 


Discussion Questions 

1. What effect do you think the work of the Polish Under- 
ground has on the Poles? 

2. How has Poland’s geographic position been the cause 
of her partitioning? 

3. How would you settle the Polish-Russian boundary 
dispute? (This question might better be held until next week, 
when pupils will have the opportunity to study the Theme 
Article on White Russia and the Ukraine. ) 


Fact Questions 
1. Identify Kosciuszko, Dombrowski, and Pilsudski. 
(Continued on next page] 
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2. What is the name of the port that was under the pro- 
tection of the League of Nations? 

3. On what sea is the port situated? 

4. Where is Gdynia? 

5. Compare Poland’s standard of living in pre-war days 
with Norway's, Sweden’s, U. S., European countries. 

6. What three nations shared Poland from 1772-1795? 

7. What happened between Poland and Russia in 1921? 


LINCOLN—pp. 8, 9 


After reading about the background of the Gettysburg 
Address, pupils in English and Social Studies classes should 
turn to the speech itself, reading it now in terms of the 
present war, our struggle and aims for a world “whose people 
are dedicated to the elimination of tyranny and slavery, 
oppression and intolerance” as stated in the Teheran Dec- 
laration. Pupils might write a short composition on the 
theme, “Gettysburg Lives Again.” The closing words of the 
Gettysburg Address, “It is here, for us the living, . . . shall 
not perish from the earth,” should receive special considera- 
tion because of their poignance and timely significance. 

A lesson on Lincoln is a fitting preface to the observance 
of Negro History Week, Feb. 13-20. With Lincoln’s teach- 
ings as a guide, pupils should understand that his precepts 
for human liberty for all races extend from the various 
minorities in the Polish border area to the Negro here in 
the U. S. 

Negro History Week is an opportunity to foster harmony 
by interpreting the races, one to the other, For class dis- 
cussion topics may be broken up into the following divisions: 
(1) environmental factors in determining behaviour pat- 
terns; (2) the role of education; (3) contributions of various 
races to a culture; (4) dangers of prejudice and ignorance; 
(5) the meaning of democracy and equality; (6) the Negro 
in American history; (7) the anti-poll-tax bill and soldier 
vote issue; (8) the Negro in the war. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., offers its serv- 
ices in the direction of study of the Negro problem in schools 
and in clubs, For assistance on special topics, problems, 
booklists, and publications, we suggest you write to the 
Association. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS — p. 7 


Discussion Question 


1. After studying the map, explain why it is important for 
us to have Colombia on the side of the United Nations. 


Fact Questions 
Who were the comuneros? 
Why were they fighting? 
Who was General Santander? 
Who is Alfonso Lopez? 
5. Name the South American nation that has not severed 
relations with the Axis. 


MIRACLES AHEAD — TELEVISION — p. 15 


Discussion Questions 


1. If people will be able to see and hear plays and music 
cver their television sets, will they want to go to the movies? 
2. Will Hollywood producers take over the preparation of 


television broadcasts? 
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Fact Questions 


1. Why was television delayed? 

2. What does FM do for radio? 

3. What is the Kennelly-Heaviside layer? 

4. Why does television need a short wave to carry its 
impulses? 





VQ Project Is Incentive x 
To Learning; Apply Now 


ROM teachers everywhere come enthusiastic reports about 

the VQ (Victory Quiz) telling us how the program helps 
in classroommteaching of war facts and news, how it helps 
pupils to understand situatfons arising in international rela- 
tions, how pupils learn of the latest news in technological 
improvements and wartime inventions. 

This was the response we had in mind when we launched 
the VQ a year and a half ago. We wanted a study incentive 
that would make pupils want to teach themselves. Now, 
after three terms we know that VQ is fulfilling its purpose. 

Teachers who applied for VQ materials last term prob- 
ably have sufficient membership cards and stamps on hand 
to see them through the next term. However, if shortages 
develop, do not hesitate to ask for replenishments. Please 
state how many of each item are needed. 

Teachers who have not yet tried the VQ program are 
invited to apply at once, using the convenient coupon below. 
It can be pasted on the back of a one-cent postcard. 

In response to the application, the teacher will receive: 

1. Yearly membership card for each pupil. 

2. Supply of monthly award stamps. 

3. Classroom record chart. 

4. Certificate of merit to be awarded to pupil with the 
highest average at end of term. 

The membership cards should be signed by the teacher 
before they are passed on to the pupils. Each pupil writes 
in his own name and keeps the card for recording weekly 
scores. At the end of the month, pupils who have cleared a 
certain average receive a red, white, and blue membership 
stamp to be pasted on their cards, The teacher establishes 
the standard for a satisfactory VQ. 





Answers to VQ, p. 12 

1. NEWSTUFF: 1—Any four of the following: useful job; adequate earn- 
ings for food, clothing, shelter; farmers’ right to earn a decent living; free 
trade for business men; decent home; medical care; protection from poverty 
in old age, illness, accident, or unemployment; education. 2—National 
Service Act. 3—R, P, R, P, P, P, R, R. 

2. POLAND: a; c, c, b, ec. 

3. HAIL GOOD NEIGHBORS: Cross out 2, 3, 7, 8. 

4. FORECASTS OF TELECASTS: b, a, b. 


Answers to the Word Puzzle, p. 23 
ACROSS: 1-up; 2-CIO; 3-sun; 4-do; 5-for; 7-Roosevelt; 9-RAF; 10-re; 
ll-aft; 12-err; 13-Ga.; 14-be; 15-any; 16-eel; 17-me; 18-Mrs; 19-ultimatum; 
22-sty; 23-ay; 24-urn; 25-fir; 26-OK. 
DOWN: 1-undo; 2-core; 3-strafe; 4-Dover; 5-ferry; 6-steals; 8-oft; 9- 
Rabaul; 12-enemy; 13-German; 15-amity; 16-emu; 20-tsar; 21-Truk. 


VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send _ —. VQ membership cards, stamps. 
poster and certificate without charge or obligation 


Address the package to: 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. 





CITY STATE—____ 
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February 7-12, 1944 


OFF THE PRESS 


You get a new slant on the world when 
you look at Cram’s Air Age U. S. Centric 
World Map. This is a novel solution of the 
problem of representing a sphere on a flat 
surface with minimum distortion. The map 
shows the world as six segments of a 
sphere radiating from the United States 
as a center, in an orange peel pattern. It 
gives an accurate conception of the true 
relations of points on the earth’s surface. 
Distances by Great Circle routes can easily 
be measured with the location finder at- 
tached to the map. Country names and 
boundaries, which change rapidly are not 
shown. Place names are clearly shown. 
The scale is 500 statute miles to the inch. 
Size, 68 x 48 inches. Hand mounted on 
muslin, sticks top and bottom, price $12.00. 
George F. Cram Co., Indianapolis. 

* * * 


How good a showing could you and 
your students make on a quiz program on 
India? “Speaking of India,” by Miriam S. 
Farley gives 150 questions and answers. 
What are India’s largest cities? What are 
Gurkhas? What do we buy from India? 
Does India receive lend-lease aid? What 
does the Congress Party stand for? How 
old is the Moslem League? Can an Indian 
become an American citizen? The answers 
to these and many other good questions 

e given in this pamphlet published by 
the American Council, Institute of Pacific 


Relations, 129 E. 52nd St., New York. 
Price, 25c. 
* *« * 
“The Harlem Riot: A Study in Mass 


Frustration,” by Harold Orlansky, is a de- 
tailed account of what happened in Har- 
n last August 1-2. Mr. Orlansky takes 
ue with city officials and press opinions 
hich attributed the disturbance to “hood- 
lums” and the provocation of “agitators.” 
He traces the incident to causes of con- 
flict between Negro and white which he 
ds national in scope. This pamphlet is 
the first of a series to be published by 
ial Analysis, G.P.O. Box 399, New York 
N. Y. Price, 25c. 
e @2::°s 


You'll find excellent suggestions for read- 
g on the subject of American education, 
t, fiction, and opinion, in “A Reader's 
Guide to Education,” published jointly by 
the National Education Association of the 
nited States and The Book of the Month 
lub, with an introduction by Dorothy 


nfield Fisher. You can make good use | 


it for class projects and for parent- 
icher discussion groups. The list is com- 
ehensive, well organized and annotated. 
\ddress National Education Association, 
201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C., 
nclosing 5 cents in stamps for mailing 
irge. 
ee 
Have you received a copy of the 6th 
Var Savings News Bulletin for Teachers, 
“Schools at War”? It’s filled with materials 
id suggestions: a War Bond quiz, a play, 
poster on inflation, suggestions for thrift 


guidance, a list of bulletins and leaflets, and 


directions for making February War Stamp 
corsages. 
*“ * * 


The fact that the children of Europe are 
deprived now of food, clothing, and ade- 
quate warm shelter is creating a tragic 
problem to be faced immediately and for 
years to come.’ “The Health of Children 
in Occupied Europe” gives the facts of 
this unhappy situation. It describes the 
conditions and their consequences. Charts 
showing legal food rations for children in 
Germany and in German-occupied coun- 
tries tell a tremendous story of work to be 
done. (International Labor Office, Wash- 
ington Branch, 734 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price, 25c.) 

6+ 3 


“What my country has contributed to 
international health cooperation or knowl- 
edge in’ the field of water, food, and bev- 
erage sanitation.” This is the subject for an 
essay contest announced by the Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau. Eleventh and 
twelfth grade students are eligible. Essays 
must contain not more than 2,000 words. 
Closing date May 31, 1944. Prizes of $75, 
$50, and $25 are offered by the Lily-Tulip 
Cup Corp. For further information write 
to Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Wash- 
ington, 6, D. C. 

ia es 


Yank, the official Army weekly, has rung 
the bell with the Saturday Review of Lit- 
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erature and won the SRL award “For Dis- 
tinguished Service to American Publish- 
ing.” SRL editors suggest Yank as a can- 
didate for one of the Pulitzer journalism 
awards that will be coming along in the 
spring. Boys with journalistic leanings, ap- 
proaching draft age, take note! 
“ae ee 


The Aircraft Annual: 1944, edited by 
David C. Cooke, is a good book to have on 
the library shelf. In non-technical language 
it gives the facts of aircraft design and 
performance for the year. It is filled with 
first hand accounts of action and expert 
opinion. It quotes reliable estimates of 
enemy strength to be overcome and ex- 
plains why Allied production and tactics 
can be counted on to do the job. The facts 
of airplane manufacture, bombing §strat- 
egy, air transport, tell the story. The ac- 
count of the Doolittle _Tokyo Raid is sim- 
ple but thrilling. Illustrated with excellent 
photographs. (Robert M. McBride, $3.00) 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Pn ae, 
DON’T Let Your Students Miss 


, UNITED NATIONS WINNING THE WAR 
—Theme Series 


Weekly two-page units designed 
to help your students to follow the 
parade of war news as it moves 
from country to country. See this 
week’s unit on Poland, pages 4, 5, 
and 6. 


, BIOGRAPHIES OF WAR LEADERS 
Brief biographies and photographs 
of United Nations military and 
political leaders. 


. NEWS BACKGROUND ARTICLES 
The week’s major news develop- 
ments summarized. Also one-page 
news background units. 


, SCIENCE IN THE NEWS 
Military and civilian applications 
of latest scientific developments 
presented with photographs and 
easy-to-understand diagrams. 


_ POSTWAR WORLD 
An objective presentation of post- 
war world problems and their pos- 
sible solutions to help build more 
useful citizens of tomorrow. 


, GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 
News background units on devel- 
opments in Latin-America and 


Canada. Many maps and photos. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


it'll help to vitalize your classes 
... your pupils will do better work 
and enjoy doing it. 


7. GLOBAL MAILBAG 
Letters from pupils in foreign 
countries describing the life and 
customs of their homeland. 


8. AIR WEEK 
A miniature newspaper of events 
in the world of aviation. Helps 
keep your pupils up to date on 
many new aviation developments. 


9. LARGE MAPS 
Large clear maps prepared espe- 
cially for classroom use. 


10. THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 
Full-page picture-strip biographies 
of great Americans with brief text. 


11, SELECTED SHORT STORIES 
Stories and story condensations 
selected from the best current 


juvenile writing. 


12. ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
A full quota of popular pupil en- 
tertainment features each week 
.. . Bib and Tuck stories of junior 
high school adventures .. contests 

. jokes ... sports... 


. word puzzles. 
... A tested practical program of 
PLUS teaching aids including: Weekly 
Teacher Edition desk copy with Lesson 
Plans. Victory Quiz page in each student's 
copy. VQ Corps program with free stamps, 
cards, charts, etc. 


movies 


IS RATIONED 


. only a limited number of new classroom orders can be 


accepted this 


term because of the government's paper 


rationing program. Last term hundreds of teachers who 
ordered late were disappointed. Place your order today to 


be sure of your classroom copies. 


CONFIRM YOUR 
ORDER TODAY 


to be sure you get 
uninterrupted service this 
term, be sure to confirm 
our Tentative Order now. 
Because of the paper short- 
age we won't be able to 
continue sending copies 
week after week to teachers 
who haven't confirmed their 
orders, as we did in the 
past 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


0)” 


16 issues ONLY 


per pup il 











Education Honor Roll 


The Edpress News Letter, in its issue ot 
Jan. 11, 1944, pays tribute to the following 
men and women whom it selects with the 
aid of fellow journalists, as its education 
honor roll for 1943. ; 

U. S. SENATOR ELBERT THOMAS 
OF UTAH—because he climaxed a 10-year 
fight for Federal aid to education with 
brilliant leadership in the Senate debates 
on the Federal aid-to-education measure 
because he has introduced a bill calling 
for a billion dollar re-education program 
for veterans; because he has sponsored leg- 
islation for better child-care services. 

DR. GRAYSON KEFAUVER~—because 
he believes that American educators must 
take the lead in the reconstruction of edu- 
cation in Axis and occupied countries; be- 
cause he pioneered in plans for such recon 
struction; because he organized the Con- 
ference of the Liaison Committee for Inter- 
national Education at Harpers Ferry; and 
because he was appointed by the State 
Department to advise on educational re- 
construction problems abroad. 

MISS BEULAH HILBLINK, GOTHEN.- 
BURG, NEBRASKA—because she had the 
courage to give up less essential work 
to return to the classroom; because sh 
told the story of her return to duty in a 
simple, human message entitled “The Re- 
turn of a Teacher”; because through wide 
publication of this message she has influ- 
enced many others; because of the power- 
ful ending of her message, which reads 
“If in the years of peace that follow this 
war I am asked, ‘What did you contribut 
towards our victory?’ I shall be glad and 
proud to answer, ‘I was a teacher.’” 

GOVERNOR ELLIS ARNALL, OF 
GEORGIA—because his fight against the 
domination of Georgia’s education system 
by Governor Talmadge stands as a warn- 
ing to executives of other states that Amer- 
ican citizens will not tolerate dictator meth 
ods in administering public schools; be- 
cause Governor Arnall’s platform on edu 
cation, carried out by the 1943 Legislatur: 
excludes the Governor from membership 
on state boards;. sets up a Constitutiona! 
Board of Regents of the University System 
and a Constitutional Board of Education 
to administer common schools, and pr 
vides for state financial support of a teacher 
retirement system. 

COL. FRANCIS T. 
CHIEF, ARMY EDUCATIONAL 
BRANCH—because he reorganized the 
Armed Forces Institute and because he 
had a latge part in formulating recommen 
dations of the Osborne Report to provid: 
educational opportunities for veterans. 

Also to A. C. FLORA, PAST PRES! 
DENT OF THE NEA, because of his ag 
gressive leadership of the Association; t 
MAJOR CARLETON WASHBURNE, bx 
cause in association with a British educa 
tor, he is renovating Sicilian education. 

And above all, American education pays 
tribute to, in the words of one contributor 
“MR. AND MRS. AVERAGE CLASS 
ROOM TEACHER, who have taken it and 
liked it—without quitting.” 


SPAULDING, 








WALTER 
PIDGEON 


IN 


MADAME 
CURIE 


Directed by MERVYN LeROY 
Produced by SIDNEY FRANKLIN 





A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 
with a brilliant supporting cast + Henry Travers 
Robert Walker - Dame May Whitty « Elsa Basserman 
Van Johnson + Albert Basserman +» C. Aubrey Smith 
Victor Francen + Reginald Owen + Margaret O’Brien 


Screen Play by Paul Osborn and Paul H. Rameau 
Based on the book, “Madame Curie” by Eve Curie 
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HOP... SKIP... and SUNK 


How B-25 Mitchell Bombers used a new technique to sink Jap war vessels and troopships 


0" Marcu 4, 1943, something new 


was added to aerial warfare. A 


Jap convoy of 22 ships was sighted 
in the Bismarck Sea heading for New 
Guinea. (¢ 
troops, it was escorted by planes and 
warships. Word was flashed by the 


observing 
‘4 


arrying thousands of 


Flying Fortress to the 


American Command Post at Buna. 


Action followed swiftly. A squi ad- 
ron of B-25 Mitchell Bombers droned 
for the trouble Then 
of dropping their eggs from “up- 
they tore at the 
doomed ships at mast height with 
guns ablaze to clear the decks. At a 


spot. instead 


stairs’ as usual. 


distance of mere yards their bomb 
bays opened, heavy y delayed-action 
bombs plunged into the water, tor- 
pedo fashion. Skimming over the 
surface, as a stone is skipped over a 
millpond, they bull’s-eyed many Jap 
hulls, blew them to smithereens. 


Thus, a new and deadly technique 
—skip-bombing—had been tried and 
found not wanting—a triumph of 
American battle 
know-how! 


sense and flying 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re- 
search made possible the first commer- 
cial production of 100 octane aviation 
fuel and supplied it to American Mili- 
tary Aviation . .. giving our fighting 
aircraft new speed and range, and ; 
great tactical advantage. 


Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 
production of aviation fuel. 


Today, more Shell 100 octane avia- 
tion fuel is supplied to aircraft engine 
manufacturers, for critical test and run- 
in purposes, than any other brand. 


And now, each day, Shell produces 
more than enough to fuel a bombing 
mission of 2,400 planes from England 
over Germany. 
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NBC photo 


Wounded sailors at Naval Hospital, St. Albans, Long Island, 
watching basketball game telecast from Madison Square Garden. 


ig Bob Hope is still talking about 

his “Irium smile” in the pdstwar 
world, you'll be able to see it while 
he talks about it. And if Baby Snooks 
is still yelling for “D-a-a-a-d-d-y-y-y,” 
youll be able to see her as well as 
hear her. Television can bring the 
Snooks’ screams and the Irium grin 
right into your home. 

Television is ready now. Most of 
the technical problems have been 
solved. Why, then, isn’t television in 
your home? 

Like many other luxury goods, 
television receiving sets are not 
being manufactured in wartime. So 
you can't get a television set now. 
But these hear-and-see radios have 





been around the corner for more 
than 15 years. Why weren't they in 
every home before the war? 

There are four chief reasons. 

1. In 1941, television broadcasts 
were good, but they were not good 
enough. Because of this, the govern- 
ment agency in charge of communi- 
cations did not want a large number 
of sets to be sold to the public. 

2. Television sets were too expen- 
sive for most people to buy. Prices 
ranged between $350 and $700 for a 
good set. In cheaper sets, television 
screens were only 2% by 3% inches, 
the size of a small snapshot. Most 
people hesitated to spend so much 
money for a pioneer set that would 


TELCEVISION 


be out of style in a year or two. 

3. In 1941, frequency modulation 
(FM) was put into operation. FM 
gives a better tone to broadcasts and 
reduces static. It operates on short- 
wave lengths, similar to those used 
by television. The Federal Commu- 
nications Commission (government 
agency in charge of all communica- 
tions) shifted some of television's 
megacycle space over to FM. This 
was a temporary setback for tele- 
vision. Transmitters and receiving 
sets had to be adjusted to the new 
wave lengths. 

4. The fourth reason why tele- 
vision’s progress was delayed is that 
television’s short waves cannot be 
used in long-ranged telecasts. Tele- 
casts cannot be transmitted more 
than 60 miles away from the trans- 
mitting station without some means 
of relaying the program. As yet, these 
means have not been put into optra- 
tion. 

Why must television operate on 
short waves? How does it work? 

First, a lens camera photographs 
the scene to be telecast. Inside the 
camera is a plate covered with mil- 
lions of tiny photoelectric cells. (See 
Junior Scholastic, Jan. 24-29, Elec- 
tronics, p. 8.) Each cell is sensitive 
to light. 

Light from the scene being photo- 
graphed strikes the cells This manu- 
factures a charge of electricity. 
Strong light makes a strong charge, 
weak light makes a weak charge. 

These charges are similar to photo- 
graphic dots. A picture on the tele- 
vision screen is made up of thousands 
and thousands of dots. 

A beam of electrons picks up the 
charges (dots) from the plate inside 
the camera. Then, they are changed 
from charges into electrical impulses. 
These impulses are sent over a cable 
to a radio transmitter (sender) that 
sends them into space on short 
waves. 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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BIB and TUCK 


GIRL 
TEST PILOT 


IB was standing on the school 
steps when Tuck came out the 
door. 

“Hiya,” he said casually and then 
noticed her flushed face. “Gosh, you 
look as if you'd just swallowed a fire- 
cracker! What gives?” 

“I——I'm going to interview a 
woman test pilot this afternoon,” she 
announced, breathless with excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, yeah?” Tuck scoffed. “I've 
gotta Doolittle in 
four!” 

“All right, if you don't believe it, 
I won't ask you to go along, so 
there!” She turned on her heel and 
marched briskly down the school 
walk. 

“Hey, waitaminute, are you kid- 
ding?” Tuck caught up with her in 
two “flying leaps. “Who? What? 
When? Where?” 

“Now swallowed a fire- 
cracker?” Bib asked, walking faster. 
“Well, hurry up if you've decided 
to go with me. We have to be at 
the Grumman plant in twenty min- 
utes.” 

“Look, will you please tell me 
what this is all about?” Tuck begged 
humbly. “How'd you get the inter- 
view?” 


meet Cairo at 


who's 


“Through my new English teacher, 
Miss Watts,” Bib condescended to 
explain. “She rooms at the same place 
Elizabeth Hooker, the test pilot, 
does. And she asked Miss Hooker if 
the Jeff, Jr. could send a reporter to 
interview her. Soooo, to make a long 
story short, this is it!” 

Bib paused. “I thought you might 
go along and help ask questions — 
of a technical nature. I'll write the 
story, of course, but——” 

“Oho, so I'm the leg man, eh?” 
Tuck grinned. “Well, in that case all 
expenses paid! Get out your nickels, 
chum. Here comes the bus!” 

When they got off the bus at 
the Grumman plant, Bib and Tuck 


PM photo 


ELIZABETH HOOKER 


One of the three girl test pilots in the U. S. 


walked along the wire fence until 
they came to the main gate, where 
an armed guard stood. Bib told him 
who they were and that they had an 
appointment with Miss Hooker, one 
of the test pilots. 

“Just a minute,” the guard said, 
“until I check with Flight Opera- 
tions.” 

He went to a telephone box near- 
by and returned in a few minutes to 
open the gate for them. “It’s okay. 
They'll send a scooter to take you 
to the Flight Operations building. 
Meanwhile, I'll give you badges, so 
you won't be thrown out.” 

He gave them big identification 
badges to wear on their coat lapels 
and, while they waited for the 
scooter, he explained that the first 
three buildings were where the 
planes were manufactured and that 
the fourth was the Flight Operations 
building. “You'll find Miss Hooker 
in the “Ready Room,’ where the test 
pilots wait their turn to take planes 
up. Here’s your buggy ride,” he 
added, pointing to a three-wheeled, 
electric-motored vehicle approach- 
ing. 

The driver of the scooter helped 


Bib up to the high seat in front of 
him and Tuck climbed alongside her. 

Then they put-putted across the 
grounds to the Flight Operations 
building. 

They found the “Ready Room” 
without any trouble. It overlooked 
the air field and several test pilots 
were there, reading, writing letters, 
and playing ping-pong. One of them 
said that Miss Hooker had a plane 
up but should be in shortly. 

“Dan Newby . Dan Newby 
. .. came a voice over the loud 
speaker and the pilot to whom they'd 
been talking gaid, “That's me!” 

Bib and Tuck watched him put on 
sheepskin-lined boots, leather jacket 
over his cover-alls, parachute, helmet 
and goggles. When he wrapped a 
white silk scarf around his neck, Bib 
looked surprised. The pilot laughed. 
“Its our good-luck charm,” he ex- 
plained. “We all wear ’em.” 

Bib hurriedly took out her pencil 
and paper and started to make a 
note, as the door opened and a girl, 
dressed like the pilot, came in. 

“Hello, you must be Bib and 
Tuck,” she said. “Let’s sit here.” She 
moved to a corner table, where they 
all sat down. “Now what would you 
like to know?” she asked, taking off 
her helmet and unbuttoning her 
jacket. 

“Let's begin at the beginning — 
of you,” Bib said with a shy smile. 
“If I don't get your life’s history 
first, Tuck will take up all the time 
talking about Hellcats and Aveng- 
ers.” 

“Okay. I was born and grew up 
in Baltimore, Md., and went to 
school there. Both my parents were 
doctors. My brothers also chose med- 
ical cargers and one of them is a 
flight surgeon with the Army some- 
where in Italy. He, by the way, gave 
me my first plane ride.” 

Bib looked up from her notes. 
“How old were you then?” 

“Fourteen,” Miss Hooker replied. 
“Tll never forget that day. He took 
me up in an Aeronca and was I 
thrilled! I decided then and there to 
learn to fly myself, so I took lessons 
from a private instructor and, after 
five hours of instruction, I soloed.” 

“Soloed?” Tuck explained. “After 
five hours?” ' 

“Of course, rules weren't so strict 
then,” Miss Hooker explained. “Now 


(Please turn to page 18) 





UT for the grace of God, and the protect- 

ing breadth of our oceans, we might have 

been another France, another Poland, or 
another Greece. 

With this fearful lesson on the value of 
preparedness still fresh in mind, let us here 
and now resolve, as a nation, that never again 
shall America be caught physically unpre- 
pared and untrained. 

Our national purpose in this war is to help 
establish worldwide peace and freedom. 

But—let us resolve that from this war on, 
America shall be a physically fit, ever ready 
people. 

First—let us see that our returning fighters 
are kept in good condition, through participa- 
tion in organized sports and vigorous games, 
to form the nucleus of the new, physically fit 
America. 

Through compulsory Physical Training in 
our schools, colleges and universities, let us 
train all of America’s youth, from the begin- 


ning, to be robust, strong and adept in the 
skills and agilities that football, basketball, 
baseball, tennis, boxing, and other American 
competitive sports develop. 

Let us broaden the application of Industrial 
Recreation so that ail the millions of young 
men and women who work in our great indus- 
trial plants may have access to organized 
sports and games that will keep them healthy 
and vigorous. 

Let there be more golf clubs, more tennis 
and badminton courts, more play fields and 
gymnasiums, and organized participation in 
them by more business executives and office 
workers. 

Let there be more help for that part of the 
youth of America whose only playgrounds 
are the sand lots of our cities and towns. 

As a vital factor in our Postwar planning 
let us establish new and higher physical 
standards for all of America, 


...An Ever READY America! 


By L. B. ICELY, President 


Let us resolve that not only our industrial 
and economic machinery, but our millions of 
Human Machines shall be physically equal 
to the challenge of our job as leaders in world 
restoration and progress after the war. 

Let us now, therefore, dedicate this great, 
democratic nation of ours to the proposition 
that all men everywhere are entitled to Free- 
dom from Fear, Freedom from Want, Free- 
dom of Speech and Freedom of Worship. But 
let us also be a Nation of athletes—ever ready, 
if need be, to sustain our rights by the might 
of millions of physically fit sports-trained, 
freedom-loving Americans. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods 


Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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BIB and TUCK 


(Continued from page 16) 


aren't allowed to solo until 
you've had at least ten hours.” 
“But only five hours!” Bib 
peated. “Is it that easy?” 
“When you're fourteen, you learn 
everything easy,” Miss Hooker said. 
“Uh-oh,” Tuck objected. “How 


about pronouns and irregular verbs?” 


you 


re- 





PLANTERS PEANUT 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second, third and 
fourth prizes in the Planters Peanut Contest 
which closed January 3, 1944 are: 


Ist Prize—$25 War Bond—Robert 
Charles Atkinson, 1605 No. O’Brien St., 
South Bend 16, Indiana. 


2nd Prize—$15 in War Stamps 
Pvt. Howard C. Strand, A.S.N. 37578337, 
901 T.G., V.F.T. 124, B.T.C. 12, Amarillo 
Air Field, Amarillo, Texas 


3rd Prize—$10 in War Stamps 
Rosalie Binder, 1809 No. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


15 4th Prizes—$1 War Stamps 
J. C. Kayser, 4133 Cudahy St., Huntington 
Park, Calif.; Doris June Schlichenmaier, 
818 E. Gift Ave., Peoria, Ill; Marilyn 
Esther Teunis, 540 Howard St., $.E., Grand 
Rapids 7, Mich.; Mary E. Blender, 647 
Grand Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn.; Clara 
Lenore Strand, St. Paul 7, Minn.; Minerva 
Berg, 3500 Illinois Ave., St. Lovis 18, Mo.; 
C. Zueker, 1926 83rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Patricia Lowell, 53 McKinley Ave., Ken- 
more 17, N. Y.; Charles Carlson, 2853 
Webb Ave., New York 63, N. Y.; John 
Higgins, 8719 Ridge Boulevard, New York, 
N. Y.; Marguerte Moore, Van Hornesville, 
N. Y.; Vivien Mae Klemme, 2750 East 
Jasper St., Tulsa 4, Okla.; Catherine 
Louise Diveley, 609 Washington St., Berlin, 
Pa.; Robert Alund, 1804 Packer Street, 
McKeesport, Pa.; Carol Jean Nunn, 97 
North Main St., Abbeville, S. C. 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners 
will be notified direct 











= For your class or club. Over 
} 300 designs. Finest quality 
i. Write Bose P, Metal Arts Co. 
" Rochester, W. Y 


STAMPS 


Wow! $10. 00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
ts of paper ist as received from the church missions 
ther source Africa, So. America, Australia, China 
h Indies, and other countries are repre 
few mmmemoratives, airmails, and 
tamps cataloguing up t ‘25 wr more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom ~end you might find some 
hing really valuable. Price only !0¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes 
ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmall—Map Stamps 
with Bie Catalogue—all free—send Se for postage 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 
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| fly without 





| trainer 
| a while and then they asked me to 


“And complex fractions and equa- 
tions,” Bib added with a sigh. 

Miss Hooker smiled. “Let's say, 
flying comes easy. I got my student's 
license and, after that, I flew when- 
ever I could scrape up the money to 
rent a plane. When I went to Smith 
College, some of us girls formed a 
flying club.” 

“Did you decide on a flying career 
then?” Bib asked. 

“No, I decided to follow the family 
tradition and study medicine. I went 
to Johns Hopkins University and 
took three years of the pre-inedical 
course. But,” she laughed, “I guess 
flying was in my blood, too, so I 
gave up medicine and took up flying 
again. After I got my instructor's 
rating,” she smiled, “the CPTP let 
me instruct for them. When the war 
seemed near,” Miss Hooker went on, 
“I went after my instrument rat- 
ing——” 

“Im sorry,” Bib _ interrupted. 
“Would you mind explaining?” 

Miss Hooker caught the gleam in 
Tuck’s eyes. “You tell her.” 

“Instrument rating?” Tuck grinned. 
“Sure, that’s a license to show you 
can fly by instruments — blind flying, 
in other words.” 

“Right you are,” Miss Hooker said, 
I also studied Link trainer instruc- 
tion and maintenance and that’s how 
I connected with Grumman. They 
had a Link trainer — know what that 
is?” she asked Bib. 

“It's a sort of model of a cockpit, 
isn't it, in which a student learns to 
actually being in a 
plane?” 

“Good enough,” Miss Hooker 
commented. “Well, I gave Link 
instruction at Grumman for 


try test flying. And that’s the case 
history, to date.” 
” Tuck 


“How long does a test 


“And here’s where I step in, 
said eagerly. 
flight last? What do you do — acro- 
batics, high altitude flying——” 

“The average time of a test flight 


is 30-40 minutes, but you don’t go 
through any fancy maneuvers or fly 
above 10,000 feet. We take the 
planes as they come off the assembly 
line and check them for maneuver- 
ability; test the landing gear, the in- 
struments, and see that they have 
enough ‘give’ to be handled easily. 
I might do a snap or half roll and 
try a dive or so——” 


“Have you ever ‘blacked out” ina 
dive?” Tuck asked. 

“Yes, and it’s no fun. It lasts only 
a few seconds but you feel as if you 
were being pulled down, down, 
down.” 

“Have you ever bailed out of a 
plane?” Bib put in. 

“No, but I've made some forced 
landings, due to engine trouble.” 

“Were you scared?” 

Miss, Hooker shook her head. “I 
was too busy to be scared. But I'll 
tell you about another time when I 
was a little shaky. 1 went into an 
inverted spin.” She turned to Tuck. 
“Know what that is?” 

Tuck thought a moment, then took 
Bib’s pencil and held it, as if the 
pointed end were the nose of a plane 
and the eraser end, the tail. “That 
must be when you go into a spin, 
tail-first.” He saw by Miss Hooker's 
expression that he was right. “Jeep- 
ers!” he exclaimed, aghast. “What 
did you do?” 

She laughed. “Mostly pray that I 
wasnt flying too low for the force of 
gravity to bring down the nose, 
which is heavier, so that the plane 
would level off. Oh, I kicked the 
rudder and flapped the ailerons but 
I still think it was mostly luck that 
I came out of it.” 

“Elizabeth Hooker . 
Hooker,” .came_ the 
voice. 

“Sorry, but I have a date with a 
Hellcat,” Miss Hooker said, rising. 

“So soon again?” Tuck asked. 

“Yes, we make about six or eight 
flights a day, beginning at eight in 
the morning and working until six. 
It’s hard work, but it’s fun.” 

“Thanks ever so much for the in- 
terview, Bib said, following Miss 
Hooker to the door. 

Miss Hooker turned at the door- 
way. “Goodbye, you two,” she said. 
“Come and see me again.” 


. . Elizabeth 
loud-speaker 


—Gay Heap 


Editor’s Note: The Bib and Tuck story 
this week is based on a real interview be- 
tween the aviation editor of Junior Scho- 
lastic and Miss Hooker. Bib and Tuck 
stories appear every other week in Junior 
Scholastic. 





Taint Hay! 


Peter: “You say the girls ate their 
lunch while on the hay ride?” 


Skeeter: “Yes. Sort of a la cart.” 


Agnes Thompson, Banneker Elementary School 
Leonardtown, Md. 





it’s You... and the Rest of the Team 


Your big Liberator is coming in fast 
now ... boring head-on through black 
bursts of flak that rock her like a 
canoe. From your grandstand seat in 
the greenhouse, you can see fires down 
below. That’s where the first wave 
laid its eggs. You're next! 


Sometimes, back at “‘pre-flight’’, it didn’t 
quite add up. Logarithms... formulas. .*. 
classes all day. You couldn’t see how you’d 
ever use the stuff they crammed into your 
head. But you stuck it out. You wanted 
Bombardier’s wings. 


The top-turret guns begin to spit, as 
you hunch down over your bombsight. 
Check for altitude! Check for air- 
speed! The guns are going faster now, 
but you won’t let yourself look up. 
Check for wind-drift! Suddenly you 
realize you’re doing things automati- 
cally ... all the things that came so 
hard in training. And you’re doing 
them right! 


In advanced school you got pretty cocky. 
Pilots? Navigators? O. K. for some guys 
maybe. But you’re the man they build 
bombers around! You pack the knock-out 
punch! 


The Lib heels, and straightens out on 
her target, and Pete comes in over the 
interphone: “O. K. Slugger. She’s 
yours. Make it good!” You're the boss 
now. This is what you’ve been waiting 
for. You glue your eye to the sight, 
and talk into your throat microphone: 


FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE 


“Level, Pete . . . hold that level. 
Bomb-bay doors Spee: Left a little... 
level now ... level... perfect!” And 
there’s your target—caught in the 
cross-hairs like a fly in a spider web. 
You jab the release. “Bombs Away!” 


Now you've done it! The seconds drag 
out ... and then Beezy, back at the 
tail-gun, yells: “HIT—HIT—HIT— 
HIT! On target!! Hey, Lieutenant. 
Come and get your cigar!” 

Well ...! Your chest starts to swell 
;;.and then all at once you see that it 
wasn’t just you who smeared that Nazi 
base. It was Pete, up in the pilot’s 
seat... Cliff, with his navigation 
charts . . . the gunners, Jim, Tony, 
Beezy, Lou. It was you. . . and the rest 
of the crew ... flying asateam... 
The same kind of team that paved the 
way for the landings in the Gilberts 
... that cleaned up the Japs on Kiska 
. . . that flattened Bremen and Wil- 
helmshaven...thatis carrying the war 
to Japan... 
The A.A.F.... 
the world! 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


the greatest team in 


ARMY A/R FORCES 


MEN OF 17... 


You can get ready now for your place— 
as Bombardier, Navigator or Pilot—on 
this great A.A.F. team. Go to the nearest 
Aviation Cadet Examining Board... see 
if you can qualify for the Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve. If you qualify, you will 

receive Enlisted Reserve insig- 
= nia... but will not be called for 

training until you are 18 or over. 
When called, you'll be given 5 months’ 
training (after a brief conditioning pe- 
riod) in one of America’s finest colleges 
... you'll get dual-control flying instruc- 
tion... then go on to eight months of 
full flight training . .. the kind of training 
that makes America’s fliers the world’s 
best! When you graduate as a Bombardier, 
Navigator or Pilot—you will receive a 
$250 uniform allowance and your pay 
will be $246 to $327 per month, 


Meanwhile, see your local Civil Air Patrol 
Officers about C.A.P. Cadet training... 
also your High School principal or ad- 
viser about recommended courses in the 
Air Service Division of the H. S. Victory 
Corps. Both afford valuable pre-aviation 
training. 

(Essential workers in War industry or Agriculture—do not apply.) 
For information regarding Naval Aviation Cadet Training, apply 
at the Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board in any office of 
Naval Officer Procurement, or at any Navy Recruiting Station; 
or, if you are in the Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard, apply 
—— «through your commanding officer . . . This 


Biiia: | nyvme!” advertiserment has the approval of the Joint 
—es Army Navy Personne! Board. 


GREATEST TEAM IN THE WORLD 





TELEVISION 


(Continued from page 15) 


Television can receive and send 
out millions of impulses each second. 
To carry these impulses, ultra-short 
(very short) wave lengths are needed 
Only short waves can carry such a 
great number of impulses. 

When the electrical impulses reach 


WIN A 25 


Enter the “Mr. Peanut” 





Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of 21 may compete. 


2. After completing the puzzle, write a sen- 
tence of 18 words or less, beginning “| like 
Planters Peanuts because — “ and containing 
at least 3 words from the puzzle 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper with each entry, or send a hand 
drawn facsimile of the wrapper showing Mr 
Peanut. On top of page write your nome, age 
home address, city and state 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 24th 
Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
to arrive by midnight, April 28. 1944. No 
entries accepted after that date 


5. ‘Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
complete and correct solutions to the puzzle 
and whose statements are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising and pub- 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Winners 
will be announced in Scholastic, World Week, 
and Junior Scholastic, May 22, 1944 issues 
In the event of o tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 











ACROSS 


The way you want toast to be 
What football players wind around their 
hands to protect them 
Short for ‘‘advertisement.” 

What you get from eating Planters Peo 
nuts 

A person who makes hots 
A male offspring. 

Slang for ‘father.’ 

One good ———— deserves onother.’ 
What Englishmen like to drink at 4 o'clock 
What we all enjoy doing three times o 
day 
Opposite of ‘off.’ 

The night before Christmas. 

What makes Planters Peanuts taste good. 
Abbreviation for ‘‘Lovisiana.” 
What every baseball player 
swing 
Moisture; you see it on the grass if you 
get up that early in the morning. 


likes to 


DOWN 


Ten of these will buy a War Stamp. 
What you receive for work. 
The hero of this puzzle; “Mr 
Obsolete word for ‘‘ate.” 
A color; bulls don’t like it. 
What you get on a report card 
Opposite of “cold.” 
What a fishing line is wound on. 
. Pertaining to the navy 
. Shert for “Dorothy.” 
What you shoot with ao bow 
. Escape; get away from. 
Opposite of thin. 


the television receiver in the home, 
they are separated inside the receiv- 
ing set. Some of the impulses go into 
the loud speaker to become sound. 
Others go into the “picture tube” to 
become a moving picture. 

The television screen is the flat- 
tened end of the electron “picture 
tube.” It is coated with a material 
that glows when electrons hit it. The 
electrons are made up of strong and 


WAR BOND! 


Crossword Puzzle Contest 


118 PRIZES 


ist $25 War Bond 
nd <<umsstetinn Ge We Ver Begs 
376 ETTT:té«SS$ 10) in). Wear Stamps 
4th —. 15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions — 1 pound pack 
age of Planters Peanuts. 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 
two-color poster, ‘Making Uncle Sam's 
Team,’ suitable for framing. Illustrated 
with action photographs of Army, Navy 
and athletics 



















































































weak charges from the scene photo- 
graphed at the telecast studio. 

But what about short wave trou- 
ble? Why don’t television waves 
travel like radio waves? 

There is a layer of gas above the 
earth with electrically charged par- 
ticles. This layer, located in the iono- 
sphere, is about 60 miles above the 
earth. It is also called the Kennelly- 
Heaviside layer. Some short waves 
(radio waves) can travel great: dis- 
tances because they are reflected 
back when they strike the Kennelly- 
Heaviside layer. But television waves 
are not reflected back. They go right 
through it and disappear into space. 

There are two solutious to this 
problem. One method is to build re- 
lay stations all over the United 
States. The short television waves 
would be picked up by one station 
from another. Each relay station 
would be able to re-telecast the pro- 
gram to all within 20 miles of that 
station. 

The other method is to use coaxial* 
cables discovered by telephone com- 
panies for long distance phone calls. 
The television impulses can be sent 
from city to city through coaxial 
cables. This part of the telecast 
would not be wireless. But in each 
city or town the telecast signals 
could be picked up from the cable. 
Then it would be transmitted by 
wireless television to the surround- 
ing area within a 60-mile radius of the 
local high power television station. 

The coaxial cable is a hollow metal 
pipe, 5/8 of an inch in diameter. 
Through this pipe runs a copper rod. 
The rod is held in the center of the 
tube by insulated wires. All the im- 
pulses which television needs can be 
carried by the coaxial cables. 





In Time to Spend It 


Bill: “My insurance company is so 
fast that a man I knew got his check 
half an hour after his accident.” 

Phil: “That’s nothing. My company 
is so fast that a man who fell off a ten 
story building had his check handed to 


| him as he passed the third floor.” 


Sara Mattye Raynor. Dillard H. 8., Goldsboro, N. C 


From the Moron Joke-Book 


“Did you hear about the little moron 
who put fleas in the bus so that every- 
one could have a buggy ride?” 


Virginia Rose, Haverstraw School 
Tomkins Cove, N. ¥ 
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BULLS-EYES 


Pity the poor teams that 

are playing Oklahoma A. 

& M. these days. Okla- 

homa’s center, Bob Kur- 

land, is seven feet tall! He parks in 

front of the basket on defense and 

slaps away every shot within reach. 

Since the basket is only 10 feet high 

and Bob has plenty of kangaroo in 

his legs, he bats away many a sure 

goal. Against Westminster College, 

he stopped 13 shots that were about 
to curl into the hoop! 

Bob isn’t the only giant ball- 
snatcher around. George Mikan, of 
DePaul, and Irv Rothenberg, of 
Long Island University, a pair of six- 
eighters, are also famous in this line. 
Now coaches are beginning to grum- 
ble about some players being too 
tall! It's bad enough figuring out 
how to get around a player without 
worrying about getting over him, too. 

What do you think is the foul- 
shooting record? Fifteen in a row? 
['wenty? Twenty-five? Nope. Believe 
it or not, the record is 599! A fellow 
named Bunny Leavitt holds it. Be- 
fore joining the Army, he used to 
specialize at that sort of thing. He 
trave.ed around the country, giving 
exhibitions. His favorite trick was 
shooting 50 fouls in a row, then 
turning around and sinking 50 more 
backwards! 

We're having a little trouble keep- 
ing up with the winning streak of 
Marshall High School, of Chicago, 
where, incidentally, Bunny Leavitt 
was a star in 1927. Our favorite car- 
rier-pigeon got lost after bringing 
us news of Marshall’s 84th straight 
victory. While a nifty streak indeed, 
it is still a long way from the record, 
which is 159. Passaic (N. J.) High 
School, which made it, didn’t lose a 
game from 1922 through 1926. 

You'd never guess who set the sal- 
ary record for professional basket- 


ball. That honor goes to Hank Green- 
berg, the famous Detroit Tiger home- 
run slugger, who is now a captain 
in the Army. Hank received $20 for 
each minute of play with the Brook- 
lyn Jewels in 1934. In his school days 
at James Monroe High in New York 
City, Hank was best known as a 
basketball player. He made the all- 
city team in basketball, baseball 
and soccer, and was better than fair 
in football and track. 

The eyes of the record keepers 
these days are on Lower Merion 
High School, Ardmore, Pa. Merion’s 
deadeye dicks are shooting for their 
fourth straight state championship! 
If they make it, they wiil set a mod- 
ern record. Not since Moscow 
(Idaho) High School turned the 
trick in 1917-18-19-20 has the feat 
been accomplished. 

Merion’s mastermind — Coach Bill 
Anderson — has the niftiest coaching 
record around. Over the past 14 
years, in a very tough league, his 
teams have won 283 and lost 33. This 
includes 4 state, 7 eastern state and 
11 district championships. 

The highest price ever paid for a 
basketball was $172,000! A business 
concern in Fort Wayne, Ind., laid 
out that sum last year for the ball 
used in the state championship game, 
which was won by a local team — 
Central High. 

But here’s the catch — the company 
really got the ball for nothing! They 
bid the $172,000 at a War Bond rally. 
Anybody who turns his money into 
War Bonds isn’t spending it — he’s 
investing it. 

What a busy fellow Bob Harrison, 
of Toledo, Ohio, must have been the 
night in 1941 he led his La Grange 
eighth-graders to a 139-0 victory 
over the Toledo Boys Club. Cap'n 
Bob scored all of his team’s 139 
points. 


21 


High scoring record in college 
competition belongs to Hank Lui- 
setti, of Stanford University. The 
lank Hank poured in 50 points 
against Duquesne University of 
Pittsburgh, several years ago. 

Basketball is the most popular 
sport of U. S. soldiers in the Aleutian 
Islands—64 teams played in a recent 
tournament. — HERMAN MasINn 


Herman Masin’s lively sports 
column appears regularly in 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





BUILD A MODEL PLANE 
ON A TUBE! 


Sensational New WOOD Construction 
Makes Better Flyers — Quicker 


Now combined with time-saving OTT-O-FORM- 
ERS, the — OTT-O-TUBE construction is the 
up-to-date Way to build the model war planes 
you want. Get the thrill of building a plane 
on a tube with WOOD parts that are all cut 
to shape. All the hard work is done on these 
kits—with the fun and fascination left for you. 


MOSQUITO, DeHavilland DH-98 


Famous British low-level bomber. A deluxe, 
true-to-scale kit—three-quarter inch to one 
foot. Finest kit at anywhere near the price. 
40-5/8 in. wing span. Kit $3.00. 


HELLCAT, Grumman F6F 

Navy’s new shipboard fighter. A low wing 
job designed since Pearl Harbor in response 
to recommendations of Navy Fighter Pilots. 
40 inch wing span. Kit $1.00. 


THUNDERBOLT, Republic P-47 

Said to be the largest and most powerful 
single-seat fighter plane in the world and 
noted for its high altitude performance. 25 
inch, 29 cents. 


ZERO, Mitsubishi Sento KI-001 
Japan’ s famous “flying coffin’”” now dropping 
in large numbers in the South Pacific. 25 inch 
wing span. Kit 29 cents. 


FOCKE-WULF Fw-190 

Germany’s short range interceptor, developed 
for defense against British and U. S. bombing 
raids. 25 inch wing span. Kit 29 cents. 


At Your Dealer 


Good dealers everywhere have Joe Ott Kits. 
If no dealer near you mail order direct to ad- 
dress below. Minimum order by mail $1.00. 








Send 15¢ (25¢ for Mosquito) extra to partly pay 
postage and packing. 





AIRPLANE KITS 


JOE OTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
dS te CHICAGO 
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Get in the swim of fun and 
excitement. Come join the 
hep crowd who are reading 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 


You'll want to read every page of the 
16 issues this term 








Check these features: 


VSSe 


More fun than 
a barrel of 
monkeys .. . 


You'll enjoy reading 
about the adventures 
of Bib and Tuck—the 
two junior high stu- 
dents your whole 
gang will be follow- 
ing — and talking 
about. 


™~, 
- 


Hold your hats... 


this 
time with bigger and bet- 
ter stories . . . stories se- 
lected especially for you 


S 
SS 4 . stories about the war 


We're off again . . 





about strange lands 
and customs . . about 
science 


in the air... 





G 


Keep up to date 
on aviation by 
reading the Air 
Week page. You 
want to 


tion on aviation. \ 


Exciting picture stories... 


Your eyes will be 
glued to the series 
of exciting full page 
picture-strip stories 
about the lives of 
American heroes who 
made our country 
great 





TOPS IN ENTERTAINMENT .. . 


movie reviews... 


. jokes sent in by 
pupil readers 


newsy word puzzles . 


sports science . every week. 

PLU the many news photographs, dia- 
grams and maps to help you follow 

the war . yes, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


is your very own magazine, edited just for 
you and your fellow pupils .. . and it’s a 
real bargain . “Must” reading if you 
want to be in the swim this term .. . sub- 
scribe through your teacher today. 


ONLY 30c FOR 16 BIG ISSUES 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


The Big Value Magazine for Young People 














GUNG HO 


Ww Universal 


Gung Ho is Chinese for “work in 
harmony.” It was adopted as the pass- 
word of the U. S. Marines who raided 
Makin Island, one of the Gilbert Is- 
lands, in the Pacific. 

The story opens at a Marine Corps 
base in California, Six hundred Marines 
had been chosen to train for a danger- 
ous mission. After months of the stiffest 
training, 210 Marines were chosen for 
the mission. Most of them were 17 to 
19 years old, and were from Texas and 
California. 

These tough sea _ soldiers were 
shipped to Pearl Harbor, and from there 
they went in two submarines to Makin. 


| The purpose of the raid was to destroy 


| the Marines 


all radio stations, all military installa- 
tions, and annihilate all the Japs on 
Makin. 

The submarines surfaced off Makin 
on Sunday night, August 16, 1942, and 
went ashore in rubber 
boats. During the tough and bloody 
fight every Marine came to know the 
full value of “Gung Ho.” They were on 


Movie Checkup 





i414“ '~ Awarded Blue Ribbon 


The Song of Bernadette. Madame 
Curie. Jane Eyre. North Star. Lassie 
Come Home. 


“i“\“ Other top films; don’t miss 


Lifeboat. Cry Havoc. Holy Mattri- 
mony. Destinaation Tokyo. 


i“ Worthwhile 


Gung Ho. The Lodger. In Our Time. 
Song of Russia. Riding High. Lady in 
the Dark. A Guy Named Joe. Children 


| of Mars. Sahara. Happy Land. In Old 





Oklahoma. Cross of Lorraine. Northern 
Pursuit. Flesh and Fantasy. Battle of 
Russia. Rosie O'Grady. Johnny Come 
Lately. Girl Crazy. Guadalcanal Diary. 
Jack London. Government Girl. Three 
Russian Girls. The Courageous Mr. 
Penn. The Uninvited. 


Average 


Tender Comrade. Courageous Mr. 
Penn. Tarzan’s Desert Mystery. The 
Gang’s All Here. Desert Song. Riders 
of the Deadline. His Butler's Sister. I 
Dood It. Top Man. 






the island 40 hours and lost only 30 
‘men. It was a successful raid. 

The original story from which this 
picture was made was written by one 
of the Marine raiders— Capt. W. S. 
Le Francois. He also acted as technical 
expert when the film was made. 

If you want to read Capt. (then 
Lieut.) Le Francois’ own story of the 
raid, “We Mopped Up Makin Island,” 
see the Saturday Evening Post of Dec. 
4 and Dec. 11, 1943. It is a story to 
make every American proud of our com- 
bat men and the way they have been 
trained. 

Some time after the Marines’ raid, 
the Japs sent in a new force to occupy 
Makin. Now they, too, have been wiped 
out, and the island is permanently occu- 
pied by the U. S. Army. The wiping- 
out took place Nov. 20-22, 1943, and 
was done by the men of the 27th Divi- 
sion, “Makin taken” radioed their com- 
mander, Major General Ralph Smith to 
Rear Admiral Richmond Turner, com- 
mander of all amphibious operations in 


the Pacific. 





Story-Time 


Author: “Here is the plot of my new 
story. It is midnight. Two burglars 
creep toward the house and as they 
enter the clock strikes one—” 

Wife (breathlessly): “Which one?” 


Vanita Long, Hancock School, San Francisco, Calif 


Egging Him On 


Stranger: “Which is correct: ‘a hen is 
sitting, or ‘a hen is setting?’ ” 

Farmer: “I don’t care. The impor- 
tant thing when she cackles is ‘is she 
laying’ or ‘is she lying.’ ” 


Prank Gustafson, Prairie School, Mission, Kansas 





Send in Your Jokes 


Send us your favorite jokes. If we 
print one we will send you a JSA 
(Junior Scholastic Achievement) but- 
ton and card. These are real metal but- 
tons, printed in white letters on a red 
and blue background, made for us in 
large quantities before the war. 

Each week the editors choose one 
joke as the Joke of the Week. The 
contributor of this joke receives the 
gold star JSA button and gold star 
JSA card. 

Send us your jokes and be sure to 
state your name, school and school 
address and grade. Joke of the Week 
for this week appears on the opposite 
page. 
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“Make it G. 1.” 


Joke of the Week 


This week top humor honors and the 
Gold Star JSA button go to Norma Nico- 
laides, Shenandoah Jr. H. S., Miami, Fla. 

An instructor in the London Medical 
College was appointed honorary phy- 
sician to the king. He put a notice in the 
classroom reading: “Professor Jennings 
informs his classes that he has been ap- 
pointed honorary physician to His 
Majesty King George VI.” 

When he returned the following day, 
he found a new notice reading, “God 
Save the King.” 


Money Talks 


John: “My mother is responsible for 
my father’s arrest.” 

Jack: “How come?” 

John: “Well, my father started to 
make his own money. He got sentimen- 
tal and put my mother’s picture on a 
two dollar bill.” 


George Maciel, East Providence Central School, 
Providence, R. L. 


Lounging Robes 


Sergeant: “Don’t you know how to 
stand at attention?” 

Soldier (In oversized uniform): “I'm 
at attention, sir, but it’s my uniform 


that’s at ease.” 
Bob Crozier, Jefferson School, Lennox, Calif 


Shippings News 


Old Sailor: “Yes, ma’am, that’s a man- 
O -War. 
Lady: “How interesting! And what is 
that little one in front?” 
Sailor: “Oh, that’s just a tug.” 


Lady: “Yes, yes, I see, a tug-of-war.” 
Elinor Courtney, Chelatchie School, Yacolt, Wash. 


Solution to puzzle, Jan. 24-29th issue 


ACROSS: 1-Manchuria; 7-hoe; 8-us; 9-Cairo; 10- 
stood; 12-Alp; 14-flat; 15-than; 17-ret; 18-Green; 
19-rotor; 20-Al; 21-bet; 23-enlisting. 

DOWN: 2-N. H.; 3-cocoon; 4-head; 5-rural; 
6-isolate; 11-Teheran; 13-PT; 14-ferret; 15-T, R.; 
16-atoll; 18-gobs; 22-ti, 
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1. Upwards. 

2. Organization of labor unions ( abbrev.) 

3. Japan’s symbol, the Rising ‘ 

4. To act. , 

5. Preposition meaning “in behalf of.” 

7. President of U. S. 

9. Air force of Great Britain. 

10. Second note of scale. 

11. Toward the stern of a ship. 

12. To make a mistake. 

13. Georgia ( abbrev.) 

14. To exist. 

15. One of any kind. 

16. Long, snakelike fish. 

17. Objective case of “I.” 

18. Title of a married woman. 

19. Final terms offered by one nation to 
another in a diplomatic negotiation. 

22. Pen for swine. 

23. An affirmative vote. 

24. Vessel used for holding ashes of the 
dead. 

25. Type of evergreen. 

26. Slang for “all right.” 


ele = 
. Untie. 


] 

2. Center part of an apple. 

8. To bombard fiercely. 

4. Straits between England and France. 

5. To pilot American bombers from fac- 
tories to war zones. 

6. Takes dishonestly. 

8. Often. 

9. Japanese base on New Britain. 

12. Foe. 

18. Citizen of Germany. 

15. Friendly relations. 

16. Ostrich-like bird. 

20. Title of former Emperor of Russia. 

21. Important Japanese naval base in 
Central Pacific. 

in Teach 

edition next week. 
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John Wayne 
Susan Hayward 
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Considered one of Britain’s outstanding aeronautical 
achievements in World War Il, and now in large 
production both in England and Canada. A high 
speed bomber of exceptional performance and unusual range, 
it is an efficient weapon without parollel. Is classified as a 
fighter-bomber-intruder, and said to be as fast as most fighters. 
On bombing missions over occupied countries, it 


is usually accompanied by te al — "$ 50 
40¥%,"". C-D Master Kit SF-145... 





Curtiss P-40 “Slugger of the Skies” 


Spon 28%". 
C-D Moster Kit S$F-77........... * nud.00 














Republic P-47 “THUNDERBOLT” 


vow 30%" ; 
C-D Master Kit SF-81.. . = <cmu4.00 





4 Cleveland mod- 
els are tops in 


SBD 


design, engine- 














Douglas fj ‘ paw 
“DAUNTLESS”’ pee eh Lockheed P-38 “LIGHTNING” 
World’s hardest hitting dive cm. Ay are tp ‘‘Fastest thing on wings’ says the Army. A 
bomber. Hos scored heavily ing models. perfect interceptor for bombers because of 
against the Japs in every Paci- its high ceiling, and terrific diving power. 
NAZI JU-878 STUKA fic engagement. Span 3054”. Spon 383/,". C-D Master Kit $4 00 
Hee meee eweeeeoertereeeeneee oo . 


C-D Master Kit Sh84. $3.50 apres $3. 50 SF-85 
Build the Biggest $1.00 Plane in the U. S. 
Pi = 4x 











The Nazi-terrorizing De Havilland ““Mosqui 











North American “MUSTANG” (P-51) 
running interference for MOSQUITO 


Tough, vicious fighter. First American fighter 
over Germany itself. 350 mph. Spon 27-3/16". 


| ale RN alle 








36’""inuinne’ Models 





T78-Hurricane 


New, 





Huge 7 ft. Span. 


$1 00 flights. Easily built. 
. Kit E-5018, only 


50c 











Mosfer Kit SF- 0 


0 $3.50 


Sass ee See seen seen enaaa yg 


: ” “ i i h i 
USE THIS COUPON! Brewster “BUFFALO taphdicy tooule. ‘bie. dian ‘auaaion 
ame Ge Ge eee ae ee oe oe — ee eK _ Spon 26%". $3 00 like it. None free. Write C 
CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC, * C-D Master Kit SF-87.............. . today—send OMly.....ccccceccecseseeees 
4508D711 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio : 
Enclosed is $ for C-D Kits and ? 
Catalog checked below. Please rush. ' 
() TI4—$1.50 ()SF77—$3.00 () SF87—$3.00 | 
() T76—$1.50 ()SF79—$3.50 () SF89—$3.50 , my 
(©) T77—$1.50 ()SF80—$3.50 () SF91—$3.00 , - 
a () SF95—$7.50 
q) T78—$1.50 ()SF81—$4.00 ' 
© SF145—$4.50 
(©) T85—$1.50 ()SF83—$3.00 () E5018—$ .50 1 
() T91—$1.50 ()SF84—$3.50 () E5019—$1.00 ° Grumman F4F WILDCAT -= AIRACOBRA side U.S. 
q)SF76—$3.00 ()SF85—$4.00 () Catalog—5c 1.0 
. Spon 277/5". $3. 00 ©° Master Kit 9-96 
8 C-D Master Kit SP-B3................cc000-00-- 
i ariinbtetnntatinaeveoenineebiebenenaienseanetemiaiasenlivetiiiinedanssssitaaas ' 
lees hc or aka ee, Cleveland Model & Supply Company, Inc. 


TOWN & STATE 


Please print name and inin plainly) 
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World’s Largest Manufacturers of Quality Model Aircratt—Since 1919 
4508D711 Lorain Ave. 





Cleveland 2, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Super CONDOR SOARER Png, Pe Lockheed “HUDSON” Bomber 


re graceful lines, simpler con- 
struction. Easier than ever to build. Kit E-5019, only 


Used with terrific effect on the Japs in the Sol- 
omons. Used for bombing, fighting and recon- 
naissance. Called ‘‘Old Boomerang’’ by Brit- 
ish, for it usually comes back. One of the 
most popular models in the whole C-D line, 
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New No. 41 Catalog Ready! 
Features C-D Wor Models in thrill- 
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T8s- Agcwmoed P-38 






~<a 


1T76-Alracobra 


ne 


T74- “Messerschmitt 


Each Kit $1.50 *“ 


Complete, Only 




















ORDERING INSTRUCTION: 


See your dealer first. If he can’t supply 
you, send check or m.o. (cash at own 

Add 15¢ for packing stage 
regardless of size of je. F 
c.0.D.’s. Minimym order, $1.00. “he 
restrictions now Prohibit shipments out 
“10% to Canada and Mexice 
pon 251 to which 10 must be added). For 

+ $3. 00 service men still stationed in U.S.: re 
strictions prevent our shipping to A.P.O 
or Fleet P.O. box numbers—so, use o 
locol nearby address only! Special De 
livery 25c extra (U.S. only). Ohio resi- 
dents add 3% sales tax. All Kit contents 
and prices subject to change or con- 
cellation without notice. 














When You Guild CLEVELAND MODELS Zou xe Guclding Models that Pilots. * 
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